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MAN’S TRUE GREATNESS. 


A man’s true greatness lies in the consciousness of 
an honest purpose in life, founded on a just estimate 
of himself and everything else; on frequent self-ex- 
amination, and a steady obedience to the rule which 
he knows to be right, without troubling himself 
about what others may think or say, or whether 
they do or do not do that which he thinks and says 
and does.—George Long. 











Standards of Telephone Service in Wisconsin. 

State commission control of public utilities, so far as the 
telephone industry is concerned, has in general developed along 
the line of curative semi-judicial procedure applied to specific 
cases arising out of complaints as to rates and service. In 
states where railroad or public service commissions have the 
necessary authority to correct undesirable conditions by inves- 
tigation, hearing and order, the number of suits coming up 
has so increased that in some instances the commissions have 
been almost “swamped” with telephone cases. 

That the foregoing condition would inevitably make apparent 
the necessity of adopting regulations of a preventive nature 
and of general ‘application to the telephone companies of a 
state has been proven. Some inclinations along this line have 
been shown by commissioners in various states, but it has 
remained for the Wisconsin Railroad Commission to formulate 
and promulgate, after conferences and correspondence with the 
telephone interests of the state, a set of standards for tele- 
The commission’s final rules for standard tele- 
While 
these rules are necessarily more or less flexible, they will 


phone service. 
phone service are published elsewhere in this issue. 
definitely affect all companies. The law requires utilities to 
furnish adequate service and empowers the commission to 
formulate standards of adequate service. The statement of 


the commission indicates that these standards will be adhered 


to, except in cases where, upon special investigation, it is 
found that justice requires some modification therein. 

So far as toll business is concerned, the commission does 
not prescribe any specific rules at this time, but makes some 
suggestions as to daily testing of toll circuits, efficient routing, 
proper reporting of trouble and maintenance on joint lines, 
accuracy in toll charges, distinct articulation and the cultiva- 
tion by operators of a pleasing voice, and the keeping of 
records. 

The rules as to general telephone service deal with the 
following: Equipment and maintenance to insure elimination 
of cross talk; prevention of overloading on party lines; pro- 
vision for uninterrupted service between connected exchanges 
in different cities or villages; arrangement for tests and 
inspections of service by individual companies under the direc- 
tion of the commission’s inspectors; provision for adequate 
switchboard 


emergency system of ringing and of lighting the operating 


capacity and operator force; installation of 
room to provide against failure of the regular systems; 
specification as to operator’s answering time; adoption by 
individual companies of suitable operating rules and instruc- 
tions; regular revision of directories and instructions to be 
published therein; the keeping of trouble records and the elim- 
inations of interruptions and irregularities; and designation 
of information that shall be furnished the commission. 

The question of standards for telephone service has been 
under consideration by the commission for the past year, two 
hearings having been held with the telephone interests involved, 
at which much evidence was taken. The Wisconsin commis- 
sion has evidently reviewed the subject with an open mind. 
There have been various changes in the rules as tentatively 
drafted, and it is probable that other changes may be found 
desirable from time to time as varied conditions arise under 
On the whole it will no doubt be 
conceded that the Wisconsin commission has taken a pro- 


the application of the rules. 


gressive, and an important step towards placing the telephone 
service of the state upon a firm foundation from the standpoint 
of the requirements of the subscriber-public. 
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Cell Number 7,321,846 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Your brain is an aggregate of microscopic cells, each designed to house a distinct 
idea. In the present imperfect stage of human advancement, most of them are still 
untenanted, and those which are occupied are mainly cuckoo nests—filled with the 
thoughts and inspirations of others. Practically everything you know, is somebody 
else’s concept. 

Apes and troglodites—Jain husbandmen and Coptic artisans—Judean herders and 
Assyrian masons—Babylonish craftsmen and Boetian blacksmiths—Nubian witch doc- 
tors and Norse shipwrights—Sardinian lapidaries and Athenian philosophers—Druid 
priests and Visigoth horse breakers—lIberian miners and Genoese weavers—Finnish 
trappers and Franciscan monks—Florentine wood carvers and Saracenic armorers— 
Moorish potters and Welsh harpers—Arapahoe hunters and Sheffield cutlers—Chengis 
Khan and Napoleon Bonaparte, together with various sherbet sellers, camel drivers, 
muleteers, mahouts, dragomen, scribes, bards, troubadours, astrologists, alchemists, high- 
waymen, steel puddlers, minor poets, romanticists, historians, encyclopedia drudges, 
Fleet street hacks, wherrymen, inventors, navigators and explorers—through their chron- 
iclers and biographers—by word of mouth and deed of hand—through act, and work, 
and record—have generously provided you with a layette of hand-me-down rules, rea- 
sons and opinions. 

You are the residuary legatee of the accumulated observations, trials, sufferings, 
experiments, curiosities, and achievements of everybcdy who ever managed to leave more 
than a bunch of bones behind him. 

To merely absorb this efficiently indexed and systemized conglomerate purveyed 
to you in print and by precept is a trivial performance. The ability to memorize the 
intellectual and industrial exploits of all the original folk since the expulsion from Par- 
adise, is not nearly so valuable to the world as was chipping flint to an edge, or rub- 
bing two sticks into a flame, or the astounding notion of twisting entrails into a bow- 
string. 

Although you feel assured that, born in a wilderness, you would have instinctively 
fashioned weapons of the chase, devised a fiber fishing line, and produced a stone- 
and-stick club, remember that millions were born and died before man ever sensed 
the latent potentialities in a hunk of copper ore. 

No one can state exactly how many of your ancestors wore their shrouds before 
they bred a mentality giant enough to design the first wheel. 

We are all more or less sponges, dilated with the sweatborn .and toilworn tri- 
umphs of our predecessors, prone to underestimate the stress and strain undergone by 
those whose initiative simplifies and comforts our existence. 

Few have the right to patronize the past. Until you do something distinctive and 
unique, you are inferior to many a “barbarian.” What empty brain cell have you filled 
in the minds of your contemporaries? What legacy shall you will to posterity? 

Possessed of every tool, calculation, formula, and equation transmitted by the past 
and therefore better qualified to originate than were Archimedes, Euclid, Galileo, Guten- 
berg, Harvey, Arkwright, Fulton, or Morse—is the memory of your existence to rest 
solely with the chisel of a monument cutter? 

Leave us something—f it’s only an easier-threaded needle. Let brain cell No. 
7,321,846 incubate a single unprecedented notion and “‘you shall not all die; the greater 
part of you will have escaped the tomb.”’ 

Copyright. published by permission Chicago Tribune. 



























First Corwin Semi-Automatic Exchange in Operation 


New Semi-Automatic Telephone System Placed in Service at Fort Wayne, Ind., the Early Part of Month—Oper- 


ation of 1,500 Line Installation Demonstrates Claims Made for System are 
Well Founded—Description of System 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


In the pioneer days, the first fort in Northern Indiana was 
located on the present site of the city of Fort Wayne. Since 
then the city has ranked first in many things. It now has the 


distinction of being not only the first city in the state, but 
also the first in the world to have installed and in operation the 
new Corwin semi-automatic telephone equipment. 

The South Exchange of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Fort Wayne, from now on will be the Mecca of many 
engineers and 


telephone operating telephone men desirous 











South Exchange, Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Containing First Corwin Board. 


of seeing what the new system will accomplish in actual opera- 
tion. And they will not be disappointed, for the results of 
the first two weeks’ operation indicate that the equipment will 
do all that has been claimed for it. 

In the development of the Corwin semi-automatic telephone 
system, the problem of eliminating the human element in mak- 


Operators Handling Normal Load on the Old Board and on the New Board in South Exchange, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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ing connections was ap- 
proached from a_ stand- 
point different from that 


adopted in other systems. 
The plan consists in com- 
bining with existing manual 
equipment, sufficient auto- 
matic apparatus to distrib- 
ute the calls evenly among 
the operators, passing the 
calls direct to the 
ators’ sets and further ex- 
tending the connections to 


oper- 


pre-selected «cord circuits. 
The operator is relieved of 
all supervision of the call 
after inserting the plug of 
the proper cord link into 
the: multiple jack and de- 
pressifig the starting button. 
This latter act cuts her 
equipment from the circuit, 
ccmpletes the circuit and 
sends ringing current out on the line. A distinguishing feature 
of the system lies in the automatic equipment which provides, 
in a waiting or pre-selected condition, the circuit or path a call 
will follow in passing through the exchange. 














Wm. L. Moellering. 


The operator is located at a switchboard similar in appear- 
ance to the regular manual board. Multiple jacks are used 
but the answering jacks are eliminated, as are also the an- 
swering cords and listening keys. The calls are equally dis- 
tributed by automatic equipment to the working operators, 
connection being made direct to the operator’s circuit but lim- 
ited to one call at a time to each operator. Another automat- 
ic equipment selects the cord circuit, connection to the mul- 
tiple jack being made manually. Upon either party hanging 
up the receiver, the equipment is promptly restored to idle 
condition, permitting another call to be made by or to that line. 
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Operator’s Switch Equipment and Typical Switch Unit With Cover. 
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The automatic parts of the sys- 
tem include a line and an operator 
finder switch, of which five are 
usually provided for each 50 lines 
in the exchange. This number 
may be more or less than five, de- 
pending upon the traffic condi- 
tions that obtain. In connection 
with this equipment, a master 
switch equipment is used with 
each group of 50 lines. One au- 
tomatic cord link equipment, con- 
sisting of switches and relays, is 
provided for each connecting 
cord. The cord link switches in 
each position «re associated in 
groups which are controlled by a 
cord master switch equipment. In 
a multi-office exchange, trunk link 
switches are also provided for 
each position, the number vary- 
ing according to requirements. 
Each group of these switches is 
also associated with and _ con- 
trolled by a master switch. Six 
operators’ switch equipments, in 
groups of three each, are provided 
for each switchboard operator’s 
position. Talking equipment for 
the operator is also installed. 

The various relays, coils, 
switches, etc., are mounted on 
panels away from the board, the 


Of the apparatus in the present manual installation about iron framework of which is of standard construction. No 
90 per cent. is utilized, which becomes 80 per cent. of the ex- equipment is mounted in the board with the exception of the 
change equipment, so that the new apparatus added amounts’ keys, cords, multiple jacks and. cables. A manual position 
to about 20 per cent. This is a great advantage for the system. which is known as the hospital or emergency position is pro- 























Line and Operator Finder, Cord and Trunk Master Switch Equipments. 
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vided so that special or overflow calls may be handled as cus- 
tomary in manual practice, whenever occasion demands it. 

The general methods by which a call is handled by the Cor- 
win system is as follows: Upon the call being initiated, it 
passes through the line finder and operator finder switch equip- 
ment directly to the operator. In the meantime the cord master 
switch equipment has pre-selected the cord circuit which is 
to be used in handling the call, and designated it to the oper- 
ator. As soon as any switch equipment, trunk or cord link 
equipment has been taken for use, the master switch associated 
therewith immediately steps forward to the next idle switch 
equipment, thus maintaining a switch, trunk or cord link equip- 
ment at all times in a waiting condition. The operator also re- 
ceives notification of the call through the illumination of a 
lamp located on the key shelf immediately adjacent to the 
tinging key button. 

Upon receiving the number of the desired line from the 
calling subscriber, the operator inserts the plug belonging to 
the pre-selected cord, which is designated by an illuminated 
lamp, into the proper multiple jack. She then presses one of 
four buttons, common to the position, by means of which cur- 
rent of the proper frequency for ringing the called party’s 
bell is sent out on the line. The act of depressing the button, 
in addition to making the proper line connections for ringing, 
immediately disconnects the operator from the line, and auto- 
matically connects her with another calling party, should there 
be a call waiting. The operator, therefore, has no supervision 
over the call. 

The calling party is given notice that the party called for 
is being rung, by the sound of the’ringing induction, in case 
the line is idle. Should the line be busy, a busy signal is 
given. In the event of trouble on the line, no signal of any 
kind would be received and the calling subscriber would thus 
know that the line is not in working order and report it to the 
complaint department. The cord equipment has no disconnect 
signal associated with it, but the act of either party to a con- 
versation in restoring the receiver to the switchhook, places the 
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Trunk Link Equipment—One for Each Trunk Link. 


automatic equipment, which is associated with their line: in 
that particular connection, in an idle condition. The plug may 
remain in the multiple jack without interfering with connec- 


























Line and Operator Finder Switch 





Equipment, Cord Link Equipment and 


Operator’s Talking Equipment. 
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tions being made to that line at any other operator’s position, 
or with that line initiating other calls. 

In the general operation of the system the line, after passing 
through the distributing frame, divides, one branch going to the 
hospital or emergency position and the other to the line finder 
and operator finder switches. From these switches the call 


4INE AND OPERATOR FINDER SWITCH 
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Fig. 1. Simplified Circuit of Corwin Semi-Automatic System. 


passes to the automatic cord and trunk apparatus, connection be- 
ing made about midway with the operator’s equipment which is 
legged off the circuit as indicated. Both the cord link and 
trunk link circuits are in position for passing the cal! as soon 
as the operator ascertains its destination from the calling sub- 
scriber. The completed connection for a local exchange call 
is shown in Fig. 1 in schematic form. 


As each call comes in, the line lamp in the hospital opera- 
tor’s position momentarily flashes. In case the switches are all 
busy, the call is handled manually by the operator in the hos- 
pital position, who is notified of the call awaiting connection 
by the line lamp and its associated pilot lamp. 

The Corwin semi-automatic system may be used in single or 
multi-office exchanges and it also permits of the use of un- 
attended sub-exchanges. The details of passing a call in each 
type of exchange may be readily comprehended from the fol- 
lowing description and by reference to the simplified diagrams 
of the circuits. In Fig. 2 the general circuits for single and 
multi-office exchanges are s_..wn. 

In a local exchange call, the calling party at station A in 
the upper left corner of Fig. 2, upon removing the receiver 
from the switchhook, closes the circuit through the line equip- 
ment B. This operates to complete a circuit through the line 
lamp E, which is associated with the calling line, and the 
apparatus in the master equipment C, associated with the upper 
line and operator finder equipment D. The circuit established 
through the line lamp E and the master switch equipment C, 
causes the upper left hand switch, known as the line finder 
switch, in the equipment D to move into connection with the 
contacts associated with the calling line A. Its action is ar- 
rested at this point, and the upper right hand switch, called 
the operator finder switch, belonging to the equipment D, is 
caused to move into connection with an idle calling “line ex- 
tension G in an .idle operator’s position. In this instance, the 
calling line extension G, connected to the uppermost contact 
of the upper switch H, is associated with the upper operator’s 
telephone equipment M. 

When the upper right hand switch belonging to equipment 
D is brought into connection with an idle calling line extension 
G in an idle operator’s position, the rotation of the switch is 
stopped and the wipers of the master switch equipment C 
belonging to: the line and operator equipment D, are moved 
into connection-with the next idle equipment D. The lamp L, 
belonging’ to the upper operator’s equipment M, is now lighted 
and the’ left hand uppermost switches, belonging to equipments 
P and S, (the cord and trunk switches) are caused to move 
their wipergiinto association with the contact belonging to the 
calling“ linevextension G, which has been selected by the equip- 
ment D, connected to the line of calling subscriber A. The 
upper operator’s telephone equipment M is also, at the same 
time, telephonically connected with the calling subscriber A. 

The operator, upon learning the number of the desired line, 
inserts the plug belonging to the uppermost cord link equip- 
ment P, into the multiple jack F and presses that one of the 
four buttons common to her position having the proper fre- 
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quency for ringing the bell of the called party. When one 
of these buttons is depressed, the operator is immediately dis- 
connected from the connection and the wipers of the upper 
switch H are caused to move into connection with another idle 
calling line extension G. 

If the called line is in an idle condition, ringing induction 
will be transmitted to the calling party at station A and, upon 
the removal of the receiver at the called station, the connection 
will be completed between the calling and the called parties. 
If the called line is in a busy condition, a busy tone will be 
transmitted to the calling subscriber. 

When conversation is completed, the calling subscriber 4, 
upon placing his receiver upon the hook, restores his line equip- 
ment B, the switch equipment D, and the calling line extension 
G, that was employed in the connection, to an idle condition. 

The called party, placing his receiver upon the switch hook, 
likewise restores his line equipment B and the employed cord 
link equipment P to an idle condition. No disconnect signals 
are associated with the cord link equipment P, and a plug may 
remain in a multiple jack without interfering with other con- 
nections being made to that line or with that line initiating 
other calls. Both parties to a conversation have control of the 
connection, so that either can disconnect and initiate other calls 
independent of the other. 

If the called line is busy, the calling subscriber A, upon re- 
ceiving the busy tone, will replace his receiver upon the switch 
hook, thereby restoring his line equipment B, the switch equip- 
ment D, the calling line extension G and the cord link equip- 
ment P, ta an idle condition and ready for other use. 

In the case of a multi-office exchange, when a subscriber calls 
a subscriber located in another district, the equipment operates 
in the same manner as described for a call in a single office 
exchange up to the point where the operator receives the num- 
ber of the called party. Upon learning that the call is for a 
party in another exchange, she depresses a button lettered to 
correspond to the exchange to which the called subscriber is 
connected. This action disconnects the operator’s telephone 
equipment M (Fig. 2) from the calling line and causes the 
wipers of the upper switch, belonging to equipment H, to move 
into connection with an idle calling line extension G; also 
the upper right hand switch, belonging to the upper trunk 
equipment S, to move its wipers into connection with an idle 
trunk line X terminating in a trunk switch Y (Fig. 3) located 
in the other exchanges. 

The wipers of the master switch equipment R (Fig. 2), be- 
longing to the upper trunk link equipment S, are caused to 
move into connection with the next idle trunk link equipment S. 
The wipers of the trunk switch Y, belonging to the selected 
trunk line X, are actuated to move into connection with the 


idle calling line extension G in an idle operator’s position, in 


this case (Fig. 2) the calling line extension G terminating in 
the uppermost contact of the upper switch H, in the upper 
operator’s position in the terminating exchange (Fig. 3). 
Referring to Fig. 3, the lamp L is lighted and the switch be- 
longing to the uppermost cord link equipment P is caused to 
move its wipers into association with the selected calling line 
extension G. The upper operator’s telephone equipment M 
is now telephonically connected to the calling subscriber at 
station A in the call-originating exchange (Fig. 2). 

The distant exchange operator, learning the number of the 
desired station, in this instance the station M A (Fig. 3), in- 
serts the uppermost plug belonging to the cord link equipment 
P, into the multiple jack F of the called station MA. She 
then depresses that one of the four buttons controlling ringing 
current of the proper frequency for operating the bell at 
station MA. This act disconnects her telephone equipment M 
and causes the wipers of the upper switch H to move into con- 
tact with an idle calling line extension G and also the wipers of 
the master switch equipmen: N, associated with the cord link 
equipment P in the originating exchange, to move its wipers 
into connection with an idle cord link equipment P. 
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If the line of the called station MA, is in an idle condition, 
the ringing induction will be transmitted to the calling sub- 
scriber at station A of the originating exchange. When the 
called subscriber removes his receiver from the switchhook, 
the connection is established between the two parties. Upon 
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exchange (Fig. 3) to an idle condition and ready for other 
use. The line equipment connected to the station MA and the 
employed cord link equipment P is placed in an idle condition 
and ready for other use, by the called party placing the receiver 
upon the switch hook. As in the case of the call to a sub- 
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completion of the conversation, the subscriber at station A, by 
placing his receiver upon the switch hook, restores his line 
equipment B, switch equipment D, calling line extension B, 
trunk line equipment S, which are all shown in Fig. 2, trunk 
line X, trunk line Y and calling line extension G in the distant 


Diagram of Exchange Circuits of Corwin Semi-Automatic System in Schematic Form. 


scriber in the same exchange, no disconnect signals are asso- 
ciated with the trunk and cord link equipments and a plug 
may remain in the multiple jack without interfering with other 
connections being made to the line or calls being initiated. 

In case the called subscriber had been busy, the busy tone 
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would have been transmitted to the calling subscriber of the 
originating exchange. Upon his restoring his receiver to the 
switch hook, all of the equipment used in establishing the con- 
nection would be placed in an idle condition and ready for an- 
other call. 

In handling a call from a subscriber in one exchange dis- 
trict to a line connected with an unattended sub-exchange, the 
operation of the Corwin system is the same as previously 
described up to the time the operator learns the number of 
the station wanted, in this case station SA (Fig. 4). Upon 
learning the number, the operator inserts the plug belonging to 
the uppermost cord link equipment P into the trunk jack FF, 
first testing the jacks to determine whether the trunk is free 
for use. After inserting the plug into the selected idle trunk 
jack FF, the operator uses the dial equipment Z, causing 
the wipers of the connector switch SG in the sub-exchange 
(Fig. 4), to be placed in connection with the contacts belonging 
to the line associated with the called station. This is all done 
in a manner customary in automatic practice. 


When the connector switch SG has been operated to make 
connection with the desired line, the operator depresses the 
proper ringing button, thus disconnecting her telephone equip- 
ment from the line. The automatic equipment in the exchange 
is also operated to be in position for the next incoming call. 
The talking and ringing current for the party at station SA in 
the sub-exchange is furnished from the cord link equipment P 
in the same manner as it is provided to the party whose line 
terminates in the jack F of the main exchange. Upon the 
completion of a conversation, the equipment involved in the 
connection is restored to an idle condition, in much the same 
manner as described in the handling of a trunk call. 


In making a call from the unattended sub-exchange (Fig. 4) 
to a subscriber whose line terminates in the main exchange, 
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the removal of the receiver from the switch hook operates 
the line equipment SB (Fig. 4), completing the circuit through 
the line lamp SE and master switch equipment SC. The mak- 
ing of this circuit causes the uppermost left hand switch and 
equipment SD to move its wipers into connection with the 
contact belonging to the calling line equipment SA. As the 
apper left hand switch, of equipment SD, is brought into con- 
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nection with the contact belonging to the calling line SA, the 
upper right hand switch of equipment SD, is caused to move 
its wipers into connection with an idle trunk line V, termi- 
nating in a trunk switch W located in the main exchange 
(Fig. 2). 

When the wipers of the upper right hand switch of W are 
brought into connection with an idle trunk line V, the wipers 
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Fig. 4. Circuit of Unattended Sub-Exchange. 


belonging to the master switch equipment SC in the sub-ex- 
change, are operated to move into connection with another 
idle switch equipment SD. The wipers of the selected trunk 
switch W in the main exchange (Fig. 2) are moved into con- 
nection with an idle calling line extension G in an idle opera- 
tor’s position. The call is then handled by the operator as has 
been described in other cases. 

As was previously mentioned, all ‘calls coming into the ex- 
change flash a lamp in the position which is used for handling 
emergency calls, trouble, etc., each line being provided with an 
individual lamp. If the five switch equipments D, associated 
with a particular group of 50 lines, are all busy, additional calls 
coming into this group of 50 lines will light their individual 
lamps E (Fig. 2), in addition to a special pilot lamp. This pilot 
lamp will not light unless the five switch equipments D in this. 
particular group of 50 lines are busy. The lighted lamp F in 
connection with its associated pilot lamp, advises the emergency 
operator that the automatic equipment is temporarily over- 
loaded with calls and that it is necessary for her to handle 
some calls manually. 

The buttons marked T (Fig. 2) in the operators’ positions 
are used for the purpose of spotting the lines; that is, when 
a calling subscriber is connected with an operator’s telephone 
equipment M and the operator desires to learn the number 
of the calling line, she will depress the button 7. This action 
will cause the line lamp E, individual to the calling subscriber, 
to light intermittently before the operator in the emergency po- 
sition. This operator will insert an answering plug into the 
multiple jack corresponding to the line designated by the 
flashing lamp, and obtain from the regular operator, the neces- 
sary information for completing the connection or for report- 
ing trouble on the line. 

In the case of a grounded, or short circuited, line causing 
the switch equipment to operate so as to connect an operator’s 
equipment M with the line, the operator will depress the key 
T in her position, which will intermittently light the line lamp 
E individual to the calling line. The emergency operator, up- 
on inserting the answering plug into the jack associated with 
this line lamp, will obtain the necessary information from the 
operator as to the condition of the line, and will handle the 
connection in accordance with the rules of the traffic depart- 
ment. 

In the event of a large number of permanent signals in a 
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particular group of 50 lines, caused by defective cables due to 
burn outs or moisture, the lamps E, individual to the lines in 
this particular group of 50 lines, will be illuminated, five of 
these false calls being taken care of by way of the switch 
equipments D. The emergency operator upon noting the 
lighted lamps E in connection with the pilot lamp associated 
with this group of 50 lines, will plug out these calls in the 








Chief Operator’s Desk—Corwin Control 


Switches on Right. 


same manner as is done by hospital operators in common bat- 
tery manual practice. 

As previously stated, the first installation of the Corwin 
semi-automatic system is now in operation in the South Ex- 
change of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. This is the smaller of the company’s two Fort 
Wayne exchanges and serves both a residence and a business 
district. There are 1,500 lines operated through the new equip- 
ment, serving about 3,000 subscribers as the Home company 
has many party line subscribers. The old manual board, which 
consists of six sections of three positions each, is still available 
for service. On this board 14 positions including two trunk 
positions, were equipped. For handling the traffic 12 operators 
were usually necessary with additional ones during the peak 
hours. A view of this switchboard is shown in one of the 
illustrations. 


In installing the Corwin equipment, three unoccupied posi- 
tions of the old board were utilized. It was intended to have 
the equipment for these positions installed in one section, but 
on account of local conditions, they were distributed between 
two sections, as shown in the illustration. The entire traffic 
formerly handled by 12 or more operators, is now taken care 
of by a total of five operators. One of these operators 
handles the incoming trunk calls, but this is only a temporary 
arrangement; another is located at the emergency or hospital 
position to handle calls from the farm lines and also any emer- 
gency calls that may come in. All other calls are taken care of 
by the three operators at the Corwin switchboard. 


Athough this is now the vacation season and the most ex- 
perienced operators are absent, their places being filled by sub- 
Stitutes and new operators, some very creditable records have 
been made in the handling of traffic, as many as 140 calls 
having been handled in a 10-minute period by one operator. On 
the showing thus far made by the operators, it is confidently 
predicted that, as the operators become more experienced with 
the new equipment, 900 to 1,000 calls per hour may easily be 
handled by the operator. 

It is indeed fascinating to stand beside the operators and 
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observe the rapidity with which they dispose of calls. The 
operator is not obliged to make any motion whatever to answer 
a calling subscriber, as the call is transferred direct to her set, 
immediately after she disposes of the preceding call. The 
value of this feature of the equipment was strikingly illustrated 
the other evening when at about 9:30, a spectacular fire oc- 
curred. It was located in the stables of one of the large truck- 
ing companies, and on account of the inflammable nature of 
the building, had the appearance of a serious conflagration. 
The sight of the reddened sky was the cause of numerous in- 
quiries by telephone as to the location of the fire. This natur- 
ally caused a sudden and tremendous rush of traffic which was 
handled easily by the two operators on the Corwin semi-auto- 
matic switchboard, aided to a small extent, by the operator at 
the temporary “B” position. 

On trunk or Main Exchange calls, the Main “B” operator 
frequently comes in on the line before the calling subscriber 
is through giving the number to the operator in the South 
Exchange. As no exchange prefix is used on telephone num- 
bers, the subscribers are often confused by being asked to re- 
peat their number after just giving it. This confusion will 
be eliminated with the issue of the next directory as it is in- 
tended to prefix the numbers with the word “South” or “Main,” 
as the case may be. It is then expected that it will be unneces- 
sary for the “B” operator in the Main Exchange to ask the 
subscriber to repeat the number, for she will be on the line in 
time to hear the figures, as the South Exchange operator will 
immediately, upon hearing the word “Main,” press the button 
making connections with the Main “B” operator. When sub- 
scribers are educated to make a slight pause between the ex- 
change prefix and number, it is expected that there will be no 
necessity for a repetition of the numbers. 

Before the installation of the Corwin equipment, 54 trunks 
outgoing were in use between the South and Main exchanges. 





Intermediate Frame—Cable at Top Connects to Switches. 


Since the cut-over, only 30 trunks have been used, and it is 
expected that this number will be further reduced. At the pres- 
ent time two “B” operators handle the incoming trunk calls at 
the Main Exchange, where formerly three were required. 

At the right of the cabinet on the chief operator’s desk in 
the South Exchange are located three groups of keys of two 
keys each. These are used to cut out or in, the operators’ 
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positions on the Corwin board as required by the demands of 
traffic. These changes are accomplished by removing or restor- 
ing the ground connection of the equipment. A supervisory 
lamp for each position is also placed beside each group of 
keys so that the chief operator can judge the traffic being han- 
dled by each Corwin operator. 

The automatic switching equipment is installed in a room 
adjoining the operating room. The iron framework upon 
which the switches are mounted, had to be built to meet limited 
space conditions, as at that time, the operators’ rest room oc- 
cupied space on the ground floor of the building i: the same 
section. Since then, the operators’ quarters have been removed 
to the second floor, an additional story to the building having 
just been completed. 

On account of this space limitation, the frame extends to the 
ceiling of the room, thus necessitating a mezzanine platform 
for reaching all of the switches. The two sides of the frame 
were also placed very close to each other, a space of only about 
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neatly the wires are brought out of the cable and fanned out 
to the various terminals of both the line finder and the op- 
erator finder switches, the former being taken from the upper 
cables of the various groups. 

As the old manual board is to be temporarily retained in 
readiness for service should an emergency arise, the connec- 
tion for the automatic switches was made at the intermediate 
frame without disturbing the existing connections, it being 
only necessary to solder one wire to each of the terminal lugs. 
The cable containing these wires may be seen in the upper 
part of the illustration showing the intermediate frame. This 
cable extends to the line finder side of the mounting frame of 
the automatic switches. 

In the design and installation of the switches, great care 
was taken to insulate the various parts so as to avoid pos- 
sibility of magnetic or other circuits between the relays and 
other parts of the switches. Fibre strips are placed between 
the switch unit mountings and the frame, and also between the 
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Local or Exchange Side of Ft. Wayne Switch Frame, Showing Trunk and Cord Link Switches. 


two feet separating them. The frame is divided into four 
sections or bays for convenience in installing the switches. On 
one side of the frame, which might be designated the line 
finder or subscribers’ side, are mounted the line finder and 
operator finder switches, while on the opposite side, which 
might be termed the local or exchange side, are mounted the 
cord and trunk link switches. An idea of the appearance of 
this side of the frame may be obtained from one of the illus- 
trations. At the extreme right of the illustration is shown the 
rear of the fuse panel. In the installation of the switches on 
this side of the frame, there was a space of approximately 
two feet for the men to work in, as the partition of the op- 
erators’ retiring room was then in place. It has, however, 
since been removed, thus enlarging the switching room. 

The wiring at the back of the line finder and operator finder 
switches is seen in another of the illustrations. It shows how 


relay and the back of the switch mountings. The covers of each 
unit, as may be seen in the illustration, are fitted with wire 
glass, which answers two purposes, viz.: fire protection, and 
in case of accidental breakage, possibility of the glass falling 
away from the cover and interfering with the operation of 
the switches. The covers also protect the switches from dust 
and moisture, but at the same time may be easily removed. 

The current required to operate the exchange, which, as 
previously stated, has 1,500 lines connected to it and some 3,000 
telephones, runs during the busy hours to a maximum of 12 to 
14 amperes. 

It is estimated that, since the installation of the Corwin semi- 
automatic equipment, transmission through the exchange has 
been improved at least 25 per cent. on the local calls and con- 
siderably more on trunked calls. 

With the installation of the new equipment, mechanical ring- 
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ing supplanted manual ringing. This is considered desirable in charge of N. G. Warth with the firm of McMeen & Miller 


by the business people in Fort Wayne on account of the sav- acting in a consulting capacity. 
ing in time effected by the called subscribers responding more The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., for which the initial 
promptly to the repeated ringing signal. The instantaneous dis- installation of Corwin equipment has been made, was organ- 


connect feature is especially pleasing to business establishments ized in January, 1896, and is one of the pioneer Independent 
which make a practice of telephoning a_large number of cus- 
tomers in succession, as considerable time on the part of the 
telephone clerk is thus saved. 

The residence subscribers are extremely well ; leased by the 
mechanical ringing and quick disconnect and in addition are 
especially gratified by the absolute assurance of privacy and 
freedom from eavesdropping on the part of exchange oper- 
ators. 

During the cut-over, there was but little trouble experienced, 
practically none of a serious nature being encountered. The 
cut-over was made gradually in groups of 100 and 250 lines 
at atime. After 1,000 lines were cu* over, t'2 equipment was 
operated for about a week with this number in order to get 
the operators acquainted with the new method of making con- 
nections. By August 3, the entire 1,500 lines were cut over 
and operated by the semi-automatic system. Since that time the 
equipment has been left unattended at night, with the excep- 
tion of the watchman, who has instructions to cut out the 
switches in case of anything unusual taking place. Up to the 
present time, however, he has had no occasion to act on these 
instructions. 

The busy test is automatic, except in the case of a com- 
mon group of lines serving a subscriber, and in such event the 
usual manual test is made. If all the lines are busy, the regu- 
lar busy tone is given the subscriber. 

Meter readings are taken to show the number of cord and 





trunk connections on each position, while meters are provided Wiring at Rear of Line Finder and Operator Finder Switches. 

on each group of 50 lines in order to indicate the number of 

calls. telephone companies. It was then known as the Fort Wayne 
As announced in TELEPHONY last January, the Corwin semi- Telephone Co. and started with 1,200 subscribers. At the pres- 


automatic equipment is manufactured by the Frank B. Cook ent time it has approximately 10,000 subscribers in Fort Wayne 
Co. of Chicago. The company installed the equipment at Fort alone. Exchanges are also operated in Kendallville, Auburn 
Wayne which as previously stated is the initial exchange to and New Haven, as in 1906, the properties of the National 
adopt the Corwin system. The i::stallation work was directly Telephone & Telegraph Co. were added to the company’s system. 




















Wiring and Apparatus on Both the Corwin and the Old Sections. 





Rear Views of Switchboards, Showing 
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Ever since its organization, the company has paid dividends, 
and is now in a strong financial condition. Its stock is consid- 
ered a most desirable investment by Fort Wayne people, and 
sells above par, with practically none on the market. 

The officers of the company are Chas. S. Bash, president ; 
John B. Reuss, vice-president; Wm. L. Moellering, secretary ; 
and Max B. Fisher, treasurer. The directors are in addition 
to the officers: Aug. E. C. Becker, W. A. Bohn, Henry R. 
Freeman, G. Max Hoffman and Isidor Lehman. Wm. L. Mol- 
lering, in addition to being secretary, is also general manager, 


and Frank E. Bohn is assitant general manager. Frank X. 
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satisfied.” These patrons, the committee says, were asked 
“Is your line working all right?” Not knowing that the 
query was an invitation to pronounce on the telephone ser- 
vice as a whole, the committee says, these people merely 
replied on this point. The committee says of the 1,000 re- 
plies it already has received regarding the service, not ten 
believe the system satisfactory. One-half of the large firms 
answering the committee’s inquiries say that a large pro- 
portion of their daily calls are ineffective. 

The committee blames absolutely post office control for 
the present state of affairs. It charges that in two years a 





Incoming Trunk and Cord Link Switches at Main Exchange, Ft. 


Staub is chief engineer, and has had general supervision of 
the Corwin installation. Mr. Moellering is one of the big busi- 
ness men of Fort Wayne, and it has been through his efficient 
management and business foresight that the company is now 
in such an excellent condition. 





Efficiency of British Telephone Service. 

‘ There is quite a controversy in England just now due to 
the alleged inefficiency of the British telephone service, 
severe complaints from leading London business men and 
merchants having instituted a searching investigation into 
the government system and laid the foundation for some 
sprightly debates in Parliament. The Parliamentary tele- 
phone committee with C. S, Goldman as chairman has 
“called the bluff’ of the post office. The post office looked 
into the telephone row and Mr. Hobhouse, as postmaster 
general, answered the criticism in the Commons with the 
statement that, of the 135,000 persons using the telephone 
in London, 87 per cent. of them are “perfectly satisued.” 
Four and one-half per cent., he said, were “totally unsatis- 
fied.” Mr. Hobhouse followed this up with the statement 
that the “rapid and efficient” postal service in England 
minimizes recourse to telephones by the people of England 
as compared to other countries. 

Now the Parliamentary telephone committee, which has 
been making a separate investigation comes to the front 
with the charge that the inquiry by the post office is a 
“farce” and that the post office “sneered” at the investiga- 
tion of the Parliamentary committee. According .to the 
committee, the post office people merely rung up from ex- 
changes those patrons who were quoted as being “perfectly 


Wayne—Rear of Automatic Switch Frame Showing Wiring. 


dividend of 6 per cent. has been reduced to a profit of less 
than 1% per cent., while the staff is “seething with dissatis- 
faction.” The remedy, in the opinion of the committee, is 
to be obtained by placing the telephone service under a 
business board which will run it in trust for subscribers. 

The periodicals of London, especially those with a lean- 
ing towards the sarcastic and the humorous are having 
some fun at the expense of the government and its tele- 
phone troubles. The London Mail seems to have suffered 
from the vagaries of the London telephones for the last 
three months. Reiterated complaints have had little effect, 
it seems. 

“When any urgent message had to be sent,” says the 
Mail, “we preferred to take a taxi or even a ’bus. How- 
ever, last Tuesday a ray of hope dawned on us. An of- 
ficial message was received from telephone headquarters 
asking the editor to ring.up the controller, extension No. 
7, on urgent business. At 4:15 we rang the great man 
up, only to discover that his department closed at 4. Is 
it any wonder the telephone service is chaotic?” 





Meeting of Indiana Independents. 

Indications of a large attendance at the eighth annual 
convention of the Indiana Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, at Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, on September 16 
and 17, are reported by Walter J. Uhl, secretary-treasurer. 
It is urged that supply men and manufacturers make ar- 
rangements with the hotel management as quickly as 
possible for exhibit space, if they have not already done 
so. Announcement of the program of the convention will 
appear in a later issue. 


















Public Relations of Utilities in Theory and Practice 


‘**The Public Be Benefited!—Persuade the Public It Is Being Benefited!” —An Apparent Contradiction as to 


the Best Business and Best Utility—The Obligations of the Utility Leader to the Public 
Greater Than Combined Obligations to Patrons and Owners 


By Public Relations Engineer 


In what “practical” way may the average utility leader 
proceed in order to improve public relations? That is the 
question which it was promised would be discussed in this 
issue. 

WHat Is “PRACTICAL” ? 


One of the most important first things is to seek an agree- 
ment as to just what is and what is not practicable. One of 
the first things is to acknowledge the impracticability of 
certain theories, practices and purposes which formerly were 
commended but which are now condemned by public sentiment 
and by law; and to acknowledge the impracticability of certain 
men, once called successful, but whose success, so-called, has 
ended in suicide, nervous prostration, conviction in the highest 
courts of the land, armed resistance from their employes or 
an untimely death. One of the first and most practical things 
which the average utility leader can do is to awaken to the 
fact that when a man loses his “following,” he is no longer a 
leading citizen. 


WHuo 1s LEApING Your Utitity Now? 


A man might continue to receive his salary for being the 
manager, his dividend check for being the owner, or his cash 
commission for being the fiscal agent, the financier or promoter 
of a utility while the public sentiment which actually controls 
was being led by a Brandeis, a Bemis or a Thorne. The 
technical manager, the technical owner and the technical pro- 
moter, financier or fiscal agent receives pay; but without his 
name appearing anywhere on the books of the utility, there 
may be a man, who for the love of leadership, or, for the love 
of serving the common good or merely for the love of a fight 
and the notoriety which that sort of a fight brings, assumes 
and effectually carries forward the real leadership of the 
pubilc sentiment that controls a utility. The result in every 
such case is helpful or harmful according to the nature of the 
leadership—whether it is benevolent or malevolent, whether 
the leader is a benefactor or a malefactor. 

Does not a sentiment prevail, in a general way at least, to 
the effect that as a rule men engage in business more for 
profit than for the benefit of the public? More for personal 
advantage and private gain than for the common good? Is 
there not an equally strong sentiment to the effect that the 
lowest rate possible must be established for a given quality and 
quantity of utility service? And that only a carefully limited 
wage, only a limited profit and only a limited return shall be 
permitted to those who are engaged in a utility business? 

For instance, if a general discussion were on as to whether 
the rate per mile for the carrying of passengers by the rail- 
roads should be one cent, two cents or three cents, would not 
the prospective passengers almost without exception speak of 
the one cent rate as best? And would not owners of railroads 
speak of it as worst? On the other hand, would not the 
owners speak of the three cent rate as best and would not 
the passengers speak of it as worst? 


Utitity LEADERS Must MASTER THIS CONTRADICTION. 


How long will utility managers hold their positions if they 
fail to master this apparent contradiction? How long will 
utility owners preserve their proprietorship if they remain 
indifferent about it? How long will there be sales of securi- 
ties for the fiscal agents, the financiers or promoters to realize 
commissions from, if they continue to blindfold their eyes? 


Has not ignorance or indifference, or both, concerning this 
apparent contradiction removed many prominent men from 
their positions as managers, directors and fiscal agents of well 
known large utility undertakings? Was it not ignorance and 
neglect of this apparent contradiction that caused more or less 
of an upheaval or change in the insurance business? And, 
more or less of a change in the control of the banking busi- 
ness? Has not neglect of this apparent contradiction caused 
the removal, also, of an almost innumerable army of leaders 
and owners of smaller utilities? If persisted in, will not 
neglect concerning this apparent contradiction cause the re- 
moval of many more who now call themselves managers or 
owners of utilities, large and small? 


PLAcING BEsT FoR Worst AND Worst For BEST. 


Thousands of years ago, a woe was pronounced upon every 
leader who put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter, who put 
black for white and white for black, who put evil for good 
and good for evil. And the woe of losing his position has 
overtaken many a utility man, large and small, because of his 
failure to straighten out this contradiction of best for worst 
and worst for best. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has said that the 
theory and practice of the New Haven railway management 
was the worst; whereas, the managers of that utility, said by 
their actions, that they considered it the best. Now when a 
contradiction of that sort, between two such enormous forces, 
is neglected and allowed to continue unmastered, could any 
known earthly power prevent such neglect from becoming a 
woe? Could any known earthly power be expected to prevent 
that neglect from growing and ripening into a New Haven 
muddle? Could any known earthly power prevent this appar- 
ent contradiction from becoming real—if neglected long 
enough? Could any known earthly power prevent it from be- 
coming fatal, if not mastered within a reasonable length of 
time? 

An APPARENT CONTRADICTION. 


But some one is asking: ‘Can any man overcome this 
apparent contradiction which says that the best business must 
have the highest profits but that the best utility must earn 
no more than an average or limited return? Can any man 
master this woe of putting worst for best and best for worst, 
and, if so, how? 

It has been stated in a previous article that when guided 
aright, public sentiment is thé greatest earthly power for good, 
but that when wrong, it is powerful for evil and powerless 
for good. We are now trying to convince those who want to 
serve as valuable managers of utilities, that they must evolve 
and master the science of public relations. An editorial in 
the August issue of one of our most popular magazines says: 


Commerce is not mere money-getting. It is a science, as 
banking and law and medicine are sciences. It should be 
studied as such, for with such study comes not only greater 
efficiency but a higher standard of ethics as well. There is no 
more pressing service to be done than the discovery of ways of 
elevating business to the standards of a profession. 


We have tried to make clear in a previous article that the 
thing just now most needed by the public, as a whole, is not 
a different quality, quantity, or cost of light, power, transporta- 


(Copyright 1914, by S. R. Edwards.) 
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tion or communication service so much as it is that contradic- 
tions of the sort here referred to should be “shown up” in 
such manner that the light which is turned on will cure the 
hurt. 


Utimity LEADERS Must LEAD MorE THAN Two INTERESTS. 


The producer and the consumer are not the only “interests” 
for which the utility leader is responsible; and there is nothing 
else of a practical sort that he can proceed to do until he has 
learned that fact. He can_not strive for the “best” return 
to the owner for the use of the property and at the same time 
strive for the “best” quality, quantity and cost of service for 
the patrons—if the largest profit is the “best” for the former 
and the smallest charge is the “best” for the latter. 


But these two interests are not his “boss.” He owes his high- 
est obligation to another interest ; and, his own personal interests 
will not be best served if he fails to learn that he has this 
greater responsibility. His own personal interests will not be 
properly protected if he fails to see that he has an obligation 
to the public which is greater than his combined responsibility 
to the patrons of his service and the owners of his business. 


This is just as true if he, himself, is the sole owner of the 
utility that he is leading, as it is if he is but a “hired” leader. 
A utility leader might secure extraordinary returns for the 
owners of his business, furnish service at a less-than-cost rate 
and at the same time be doing a great injury to the public. 


It is claimed that the common good was opposed when the 
late Mr. Yerkes so managed Chicago’s transportation utility as 
to produce for himself a gain half as large as the Marshall 
Field Company’s profits for the same years. But attention has 
been called to the fact that, when compared with conditions 
before and after his time, he can not be rightfully accused of 
having injured street car patrons, because, the five-cent fare 
which he charged was in effect before and has been continued 
since the period of his management. On the contrary he 
benefited the users of the street car service of Chicago by 
doubling the length and halving the time of a five-cent ride. 

Here then we have an actual case in which the owner of 
the business gained a profit half as great as was gained by 
a merchandizing concern’s operations during the same period 
of time. It was more than the public willingly concedes to 
utility owners, but at the same time and at the hands of the 
same management, the users of the service were benefited by 
the lengthening of the distance and the speeding up or short- 
ening of the time required for a five-cent ride. 


Despite this benefit to the patrons and not withstanding this 
large profit to the owner, public sentiment turned against “the 
Yerkes regime.” If you ask why, I will have to answer as 
nearly as possible in the words of an article which appeared 
about five years ago in a popular weekly from the pen of C. 
Norman Fay—an article which did more than anything else 
to open my eyes to the point which I am now endeavoring to 
make plain. Mr. Fay said: 


Public sentiment condemns Mr. Yerkes, but it must be 
admitted that, as a street car man, he helped rather than 
harmed those who ride in street cars. He found and he left 
behind him a five-cent fare, yet he doubled the length and he 
halved the time of a five-cent ride. He has been accused of 
conspiring with legislators for the enactment of laws which 
gave him an unfair advantage. He has been accused of exag- 
gerating the profits and in that way persuading investors and 
speculators to buy shares in his venture for more than they 
were worth. But, even if he did these wrongs, they were 
against the common good or the public—not against the nor- 
row, selfish or “financial” interests of himself or his associated 
promoters, nor against his patrons as such. 


1 
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Is it not a fact that much of the ill will that is cherished 
against a man of.this sort is of the selfish rather than the 
patriotic sort? Is it not true that many who express and 


cultivate hatred for men of this sort overlook, entirely, the 
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conspiracy with law-makers and overlook, entirely, the cheat- 
ing of the buyers of the shares? 


THE Pustic’s GREATEST NEED IS ORDERLINESS. 


It is easy for the average man to realize that in breaking 
the peace, the brawler who starts a street fight, is committing 
a crime against the common good. In this case the average 
man has had no “money” transactions with either party to the 
violation of the public’s supremest need which is: Respect for 
the right kind of authority; or, orderliness. 


Let us suppose that the reader and the writer had been 
traveling companions on regular trips, once or twice a week, 
for the last 20 years, between Chicago and St. Louis—traveling 
always over the Chicago & Alton Railroad. We had traveled 
when the line was crooked, hilly, unballasted, over small rails 
with inferior cars and engines. Suppose that during the period 
of our patronage of this line, its hills had been leveled, its 
curves straightened, and new and larger ties and rails had been 
provided. 

In no instance had the charge of tickets been advanced. On 
the contrary, there had been a decided reduction in the rate. 
But, one morning, while on this line, upon buying from the 
newsboy a paper, we see, on its first page a scare headline 
announcing that Mr. Blank has “cleaned up” a dozen millions 
from his association with or his management of the Alton 
Railroad. 

Quickly the feeling flashed through our minds that we have 
been the Alton’s most persistent patrons. Figuratively speak- 
ing, we run our hands into our pockets. Those milkions which 
Mr. Blank is said to have gained from his association with the 
road are ndt in our pockets—they are gone! 

Every patron expresses and cultivates the idea that he has 
been robbed personally, by Mr. Blank. Every patron forgets 
that Mr. Blank has charged the patrons no more than his 
predecessors—no more than his successors. 

The public also forgets about the improvement of the road— 
forgets that Mr. Blank charged no more for service than was 
charged by those who preceded and those who followed him. 
The public is apt to make the mistake of feeling hurt, solely 
because there was not a greater reduction in the charge or 
rate collected by Mr. Blank. Its real injury, however, has 
been an entirely different matter. The real injury to the 
public has been caused by Mr. Blank’s exaggeration of the 
profits, and his sale of shares or bonds to the investors of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Boston or New York. The 
real injury to the common good has been in the fact that both 
Mr. Blank ‘and those who used his service, have gained an 
undue advantage by reason of an exaggeration of profits which 
made possible the cheating of the investors and speculators 
whose money, in part at least, provided the material and labor 
which improved the service and reduced its cost to the patrons. 


More THAN A MERE MATTER OF MONEY or PROFIT. 


I know of a village in the Middle West where the farmers 
to the westward organized a “Mutual” (falsely so-called) cele- 
phone utility. The organization extended its lines into the 
town and then told the merchants of the place to provide and 
operate a switching station without charge to the farmers, 
under threat that the “trade” of the farmers would be with- 
drawn from the place if this demand was denied. The farmers 
to the eastward had previously organized, built and provided 
their own switching station and switch operator, but it was 
the ambition of the farmers to the westward to prove that 
they could put through a “better business deal” than the 
farmers to the eastward; and they succeeded to the extent of 
getting some of the merchants to do as they demanded. There- 
after the farmers to the westward refused to patronize the 
town people who did not contribute to the support of the 
switching, or exchange, service that was accommodating them 
without charge. In a short time the farmers to the eastward 
demanded that the other, or competing, portion of the business 
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men of the village should bear the expense of their central. 
Assurance was given the merchants that failure to comply 
would be followed by the removal of the “East farmers’ switch- 
board” and “trade” to another village, and positively refusing 
to have any connections whatever made between their lines and 
the switchboard that served the “West farmers.” 

Finally, after a long period of suffering, the men of the 
town united upon the idea that they would end the war which 
had arisen between the “East farmers” and the “West farm- 
ers” by putting in a “town switchboard.” And, by virtue of 
the lawful authority which the municipal corporation had, 
they planned to order from the limits of the municipality 
every country line that would not connect with the 
proposed “town switchboard.” At a village election the 
question as to whether the town should declare itself inde- 
pendent of the contradictory demands of the two contend- 
ing factions of country people, was decided by a vote that 
was practically unanimous; and, being in charge of a toll 
line which connected with the switchboard of one of the 
warring factions, I went to the place, after this election, 
and met the village officials in the hope of helping them 
with their undertaking. But the mayor told me that, in 
the face of the unanimity manifested by the voters on election 
day and in spite of the fact he was elected for the express 
purpose of giving effect to.the proposed consolidation of the 
lines of the opposing factions, it had been decided by the busi- 
ness men of the town that it would not do to force the plan 
through, as it would surely bring on bloodshed, his own life 
having been threatened. While this mayor was not a coward, 
he had enough common sense to refrain from rousing’a sleep- 
ing lion for no better purpose than to prove that it could not 
scare him. 

At last accounts, which was less than two years ago, that 
locality was still divided into two factions, almost identical 
with the original alignment; and, there had been no Massa- 
chusetts legislature, no Wall Street financiers and no muck- 
rakers within a thousand miles of there. Their “woe” was, 
and in all probability still is, due to their failure to overcome 
this matter of “putting bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.” 
It was due to their failure to overcome that contradiction 
which is shown by one side declaring as “worst” that which 
the other side calls “best”—due to their failure to put them- 
selves in the other party’s place. The “woe” which came upon 
them was the inevitable outcome of the failure to recognize 
the mastership of the common good. 

MASTERING THE CONTRADICTION. 


The first step toward the improvement of public relations 
is the writing down of a list of the facts, the factors and the 


forces that must be dealt with; those that oppose or interfere : 


from within and those that interfere from without, as well 
as those that can be used to help from within and from with- 
out. The most important thing in connection with this first 
step is this fact: 

There is an apparent contradiction between the owner’s or 
promoter’s desire for profits upon which to sell shares, or a 
“showing” of profits, and the patron’s desire for cheap service; 
an apparent contradiction which, if not mastered, overthrows 
ownership, displaces leadership and interferes with the quality, 
quantity and cost of the service. It is a contradiction that can 
not be mastered except upon the assumption that there is 
something which is worth more to the patron than a less- 
than-cost rate, and something which is worth more to those 
- who provide the property and conduct the business than the 
practice of charging all the traffic will bear. 

Public sentiment has seemed to crystalize permanently into 
the conclusion that charging all the traffic will bear is one way 
of saying, “The public be damned!” After conceding that point, 
a utility leader must be able to lead the public to see that 
seeking for a less-than-cost rate is another way and an equally 
emphatic way of saying the same thing. 


TELEPHONY 





War and Telephones. 


With most of the great industries of the country, momentar- 
ily at least, demoralized by conditions projected by the Euro- 
pean war, it is interesting to note the exception. In this in- 
stance, the telephone business, speaking broadly, is practically 
immune from conditions that are paralyzing trade generally 
and established concerns should not suffer to any appreciable 
extent. 


A representative of a large eastern telephone company, in 
speaking on this subject to TELEPHONY’s New York correspond- 
ent, said that the only way the telephone concerns could be 
reached to any considerable degree in the present crisis would 
be in the event of a long period of depression, which must 
necessarily affect all business. Of course, a prolonged scarcity 
of capital and a continued coyness on the part of the investing 
public would have its decided bearing on telephone develop- 
ment. There would be a slowing up of improvements and ex- 
tensions of service and a period of cautiousness and retrench- 
ment. The time would be unfavorable to launch new com- 
panies. But all this is assuming that the country is going to 
experience a long dull or demoralized period. 


Authorities who have studied the extraordinary situation 
closely, however, are not inclined to take this pessimistic view. 
In fact, they are expressing the emphatic opinion that there will 
accrue to this country, as the result of it being the one big 
power outside the conflict, a great and everlasting benefit from 
sources innumerable. According to these, the country at the 
moment is only suffering the natural shock coming with the 
closing of the most important of the world’s markets. There 
is every reason to believe, they say, that it will be the first 
to recover and hence the first to profit by renewed activities. 
There must be the period of readjustment, and it is generally 
believed that the government and the big interests of the country 
are working surely to the accomplishment of an immediately 
healthy readjustment. In fact, obstacles are being overcome 
daily and in such a manner as to arouse some enthusiasm. 
There is reason to believe that commerce will be in motion 
soon, that the closed markets, financial and commercial, will 
be opened again and that, with the great crops and the generally 
sound agricultural condition of every part of the country, an 
era of prosperity will have arrived. 


The official previously mentioned was of the opinion that 
the telephone business should profit especially. According to 
him, prices to the consumer were bound to be lowered with the 
elimination of several large foreign markets and the slackening 
of export trade coming as a result of and from an indispo- 
sition on the part of shippers to take risks on cargoes that are 
contraband. What is popularly known as the consumer, he 
said, constitutes the great telephone clientele, and with this 
body blow to the telephone companies’ arch foe, High Cost of 
Living, so much the better for the companies. Furthermore, 
he was of the opinion that the vast agricultural population 
would not be robbed of the fruits of its labor by the extraor- 
dinary conditions abroad. Prices may be lower for the con- 
sumer, he said, but the farmer will not be the loser, any more 
than he would be the gainer should prices to the consumer be 
high. The middleman must simply sacrifice big profits, and 
the middleman being greatly inferior to the farmer numerically, 
is of proportionate unimportance from a telephonic standpoint. 





Australian Officials Visiting United States. 

G. H. Morgan, manager of telephones, postmaster gen- 
eral’s department of Victoria, Australia, and S. L. Mona- 
ghan, assistant manager of telephones, postmaster general’s 
department of New South Wales, are making an extended 
tour of the United States and Canada, studying the tele- 
phone methods and obtaining American ideas, and from 
this country had contemplated going to Europe for the 
same purpose. Mr. Morgan says government ownership. 
in Australia is entirely satisfactory. 








The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


It was Sunday, a rather inclement, disagreeable day—not 
actually storming but threatening. Mr. Barrows visited the 
new exchange for the lack of something else to occupy his 
time. It is a very convenient practice to put aside odd jobs 
—odds and ends—to be disposed of with leisurely ease when 
there are no pressing demands upon one’s time. Sunday is 
by some considered a suitable day for such diversion. Mr. 
Barrows believed that six days of the week were all any busi- 
ness should require of a man’s time, and all that should be 
devoted to it except in emergencies. He therefore did not 
make a practice of working on Sundays. When he reached 
the office, he sat idly by the window, gazing out at the drift- 
ing clouds. The outer air was so disagreeable and unin- 
viting that but few people were upon the streets. 

He had been in the office but a short interval when the 
Doctor entered. 

“Good morning, Doctor,” the proprietor greeted him. 
“What is the outlook—rain, hafl or snow?” 

“Old Man Francis says that he remembers such a day 55 
years ago and ‘it just acted contrary-like and didn’t do 
nothin.’ I guess that is about as near as anyone can fore- 
cast.” 

“The old man has lived a long time—a very long time. 
I understand he will be 98 years old soon. Not a bad sort, 
either. I wonder, Doctor, if he has accomplished all that 
was expected of him?” 

“Well, he has certainly been favored with time enough.” 

“And an abundance of health,” was Mr. Barrows’ com- 
ment. 

“Health is a great factor in the human accomplishments 
of this world. Here I am, debating whether I had better 
attempt to continue my medical studies, which will mean 
a rather confining life for the next four years, or turn my 
hand to some other profession.” 

“T think a great many of us face the same problem at 
one time or another.” 

“When you came here I was about to give up my studies 
because my health was failing noticeably. It seems the 
out-of-door work which I have had, has built me up. I have 
come to a point now where I must make a decision. If I 
go into school this year there will be very little opportunity 
for me to give any of my attention to the telephone busi- 
ness, except at night; that is, if a night man will be neces- 
sary here. 

“Then from another viewpoint I have become quite at- 
tached to this business and think perhaps it will be easier to 
get started in it than to build up a practice as a physician— 
the latter at a risk to my health. Of all things a practicing 
physician requires, good health is the most important.” 

“That is a requisite of any business, I believe,” said Mr. 
Barrows. 

“Yes, I believe that to be so, but a doctor’s responsibili- 
ties are very great, and are liable to be the most trying 
when his physical condition is the least able to bear the 
strain. The crisis in a patient’s illness cannot be postponed 
to suit the physician’s convenience. Broken rest, exposure 
and so forth, put him under a constant strain. While this 
is applicable to the telephone business, it is not so to such 
a marked degree.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Barrows. “You are in a quandary as to 
which turn in the road to follow.” 


“I guess that about expresses it. I like the telephone 
business as far as I have gone. Of course, my experience 
has been hardly sufficient for me to judge what the future 
holds out.” 

“Well, perhaps you could go on for several years more 
and say the same thing. I have been in the game for more 
than 20 years. There is very little I can say which will 
assist you to come to a conclusion. There are two distinct 
features to the business. When I went into it, it was with 
the idea of becoming proficient from a professional view- 
point. Through various circumstances I drifted into the 
money-making end of the business. Had I been content 
with a fair salary, it is doubtful if I would have ventured 
into the investment of capital in a plant.” 

“That is the feature of the business which appeals to 
me,” said the Doctor. “If I were to become theoretically 
proficient, it would require as close application as to gain 
a degree in medicine. That is what I wish to avoid. I 
presume I am a fortunate young man. An uncle for whom 
I was named, provided what we may call the initial invest- 
ment for my career. A sum of money was set aside which 
must be available for my use, or rather I must assume the 
responsibility of it within the next six months. The general 
idea is that this will make life easy for me. As for myself, 
I rather dread the responsibility of frittering away money 
on a college education to find, in the end, that to follow 
the profession prepared for, would be beyond my physical 
capabilities.” 

“Since you realize the 
placed in your keeping, I 
its being spent unwisely,” 

“T have about made up 
sand and odd dollars into a telephone plant.” 

“It is a good business if properly managed,” said Mr. 
Barrows. “In nearly every legitimate business the hazard 
or risk is dependent upon the management of the enter- 
prise.” 

“I guess it is about dinner time at my boarding house,” 
concluded the Doctor, rising. “If I make a start in tele- 
phone investments, I think I would rather do it here where 
I feel at home.” 

“T see. Well, Doctor, I'll think the matter over. You 
are not quite ready to start out in the open field. In that 
I agree with you.” 

“T thought I’d let you know in case there was an oppor- 
tunity for investment here.” 

“All right, Doctor. There is plenty of time.” 

After the Doctor had gone Mr. Barrows gave an hour’s 
consideration to the young man’s suggestion. As for him- 
self, he did not care to form a partnership. In the course 
of a short time the Craneville plant would be cut over to 
a common battery system. Its future growth was entirely 
problematical. The business establishments were perma- 
nently located, looked at from any viewpoint presented by 
prevailing conditions. The influx of further industries 
would in all probability be slow, as the inducements offered 
to pioneers had been withdrawn. 

From his own standpoint, Mr. Barrows was satisfied with 
his own investment, but he preferred an active rather than 
a passive existence. Should future developments be just 


responsibility of having money 
guess you need have no fear of 
commented Mr. Barrows. 

my mind to put those ten thou- 


what might ordinarily be expected, the maintenance and 
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conduct of the Craneville exchange would not afford him 
a sufficient field of activity. His inclination was towards 
constructing and maintaining. At the same time if the 
Doctor should invest his legacy in the Craneville plant and 
the venture should prove a loss, due to the Doctor’s limited 
experience, he would feel that he had done the young man 
an injustice. 

While satisfied the investment was good, sound in every 
way, it would eventually require mature judgment in man- 
agement. Whether the Doctor’s judgment would reach a 
state of maturity before a too serious loss could result, 
it was impossible to say. Mr. Barrows studied the matter 
in the abstract, also in detail, without arriving at a conclu- 
sion. After an hour or so, the sun broke through the 
clouds. As if anticipating the clearing weather, Mr. Ran- 
kin drove up May Street and stopped in front of the Han- 
kins property. He started to climb down from the buggy, 
but seeing Mr. Barrows at the window, motioned him to 
come out. 

When the telephone man reached the street, he was in- 
vited to occupy the vacant seat in the buggy and the two 
men rode away. Upon the conversation which took place 
during the drive through the surrounding country hinged 
the change of ownership of the Craneville telephone plant. 

At the next regular evening conference, Mr. Barrows 
appeared preoccupied and introduced the subject he had 
chosen for discussion without preliminary conversation. 

“Relays,” he began, “while possibly not the next in regu- 
lar order, must be given merited consideration, as no part 
of the apparatus can be held any more important in the 
proper operation of a common battery system. There are 
several types, as I have explained before, but we will take 
them up now without regard to possible repetitions. 

“First we have the gravity type which is used in the 
cord circuit and also in the line circuit. This type of relay 
usually permits of but two contacts, called front and back. 
The armature, when normal, rests against the back contact. 
like this (Fig. 133-4). This type of relay is very durable 
and can be delicately adusted by the two set screws which are 
provided with lock nuts. 

“This work should be done with the proper tool, however, 
of which we have several at hand. The screw driver, as you 
see (Fig. 133-B) fits inside of a hollow tube. The end of the 
tube is formed to fit the hexagonal lock nuts. The screw can 
be held securely while the nut is being loosened or tightened.” 

“But the handle is so small already,” objected Germany. 

“It is of ample size to afford the necessary leverage and not 
cause more difficulty than its use eliminates. When you have 
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Fig. 133. Relay Contacts and Adjusting Tool. 
set the nuts and screws with that, you have done all that is 
required.” 

“How close had we better make these relays in the board?” 
Frank inquired. 

“That is a matter to be determined by testing. There are two 
methods of testing.” 

“Tsn’t there a guage which can be used between the con- 
tact points ” the Doctor asked. 

“Not to my knowledge. A majority of relays on small boards 
are adjusted by using an office instrument; that is, the cord re- 
lay to be adjusted is operated by the hook of the instrument 
and adjustment varied until it works satisfactorily. 
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“The fault with this plan is that the line does not offer the 
same resistance as lines outside the office, but is considerably 
below the average. Hence after such an adjustment is made, it 
will be found too wide for general service. In some cases, 
the man at the relays tightens the screws a half or a full turn 
to overcome the difficulty. With long practice, he sometimes 
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Fig. 134. Circuit of Test Box for Supervisory Relays. 
becomes capable of making a very fair adjustment, but you 
see it is really done by guess after all. It is something after the 
fashion of a machinist I have heard of, who instructed his 
shop men to ‘give a bolt or nut all it would stand, less a half 
turn.” The trouble was ‘all it would stand’ broke many bolts 
and stripped many threads. 

“The exact method as applied in large exchanges is to have 
a test box fitted with a jack and switch. Inside the box, two 
lines of non-inductive resistance are set up. One line is built 
up to a resistance considerably above the average and the other, 
considerably below—that is, the average resistance of the 
outside lines. 

“Set in the box also, is a non-locking key for opening and 
closing the circuit. This key has the effect of a switch hook. 
The circuit is something like this (Fig. 134). The relay is 
first adjusted to the ‘low’ and then the switch thrown and an 
adjustment made on the ‘high.’ The relays will usually allow 
this margin of adjustment. 

“There is one other difficulty with this type of relay. The 
‘knife-edge’ of the armature rests in a groove and dirt some- 
times works under it, breaking the contact. Each relay is pro- 
vided with a metal cover which should always be kept in place, 
and removed only when necessary. I have known it to be nec- 
essary to remove the armature and clean the groove, but usu- 
ally a blower or hand bellows will remove all loose dust.” 

“Does dirt affect the other contacts ?” 

“Not often, as they have vertical faces and being of plati- 
num, do not corrode. I think it is good practice to clean them 
before putting a board in service. This can be done by put- 
ting a tough piece of paper between them, holding the con- 
tacts together just close enough so the paper can be with- 
drawn without tearing. This will also reveal any rough con- 
tacts as well as remove any oil or dirt which would offer high 
resistance. 

“As I have a little business on hand I guess we will post- 
pone discussing the other types of relays until next week.” 

(To be continued. ) 


Novel Armor for Cable. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, obtains its water supply 
from the mountain streams which empty into Burrard 
Inlet on the North Shore. This has necessitated the lay- 
ing of water mains under the First Narrows, the entrance 
to the Inlet and Vancouver Harbor. Recently a new 18-in. 
main was laid to take the place of an old 12-in. main 
which has had to be disconnected and partly hauled to 
the shore in order to permit of dredging being done 
where they are now lying. The British Columbia Tele- 
rhone Co. has taken advantage of this situation and is 
hauling its cable through the new 18-in. main, the idea 
being that it will in this way be better protected against 
damage by shipping. All vessels entering this port have 
to pass through the Narrows. 











An Exciting Month 


Some Human Nature—Rocking the Boat 
By J. C. Kelsey 


By noon the bank had opened up seven new accounts, re- 


A man rushed into the bank. He was plainly excited. He 
was incoherent. He wanted his money, and he wanted it bad. 
He could be heard all over the bank quarters. His cries were 
pathetic, sounding unmistakably as those of a man wrestling 
with nightmare. 

He wanted his money in gold—that yellow metal which has 
caused so much joy and woe. 

The calm paying teller handed out 100 20-dollar gold pieces, 
which the man greedily picked up, and proceeded to the 
street with clinking pockets. 

Then he halted, looked foolish, and returned to the bank. 
He did not go to the paying teller’s window. He merely 
deposited the money again. In other words, he did not want 
anything that he was able to get. He only wanted something 
he could not get. That is why he rushed to the teller’s window. 
He thought there was $2,000 there which he could not get. 

All this goes to prove that there was one human ambition— 
to attain what he thought was an impossibility. 


As you know the European stock exchanges closed, and the 
Americans followed suit. Instead of taking a peaceful vaca- 
tion, the world quickly changed .the order of things. From 
our standpoint, the trouble began when the European stock 
exchanges closed their doors. 

Naturally, the New York exchange closed in self defense. 
It did stay open a day too long. Then began the talk of clear- 
ing house certificates, emergency currency, and 60 days’ with- 
drawal notice. 

This talk began with the bankers themselves. It goes to show 
that there is still human nature, or animal nature, even among 
the financial giants. 


As a boy, one of our neighbors had a family horse. He was 
a marvel of training and gentleness, and no halter or strap 
ever prevented his liberty. For 20 years, this patient old horse 
never betrayed his trust. He was thoroughly reliable, for had 
not the family left the baby in the carriage alone as the parade 
passed by? 

One day, with the old carriage full of grandchildren and 
neighbors’ children, a time when calmness was very necessary, 
faithful old Dobbin, for the ten thousandth time, happened to 
see a piece of paper in the road. He took the bit in his teeth 
and ran wildly and foolishly, smashing the old carriage and 
scattering injured children all along the road. 


In a certain sense, our faithful financial men saw a piece of 
paper in the road. They have seen thousands of papers in the 
road before. They have been through countless dangers and 
always stood calmly by. But this particular time, with war in 
Europe, stranded tourists and bargain sales in American stocks 
(European also), the old time tried, reliable money man took 
the bit in his teeth and ran wildly along the narrow financial 
road. 

He was more frightened than the public, which stood by 
the roadside and watched the progress of the runaway. 


I sat for three days in a small Chicago national bank, ex- 
pecting a run, or a great and unprecedented demand for the 
deposits of the bank. No one in the bank was free from the 
fear that the opening hour would see a long line of anxious 
and frantic depositors. 

Monday at 10 o’clock, saw a few depositors coming in, and 
not one seemed excited. They deposited checks and currency, 
and went out to attend to their own business. 


ceived $3,000 and had actually paid out $98 in currency. That 
afternoon and the following days showed the same results. 

During the day, the 60-day withdrawal notice came, with 
orders from the clearing house committee to place it in a 
conspicuous position. All that day, the withdrawal - notice 
stared the customers impudently in the face. 

They merely read it languidly, and one depositor said: 
“Huh! I read that in the morning paper.” Then he left $300. 

‘The excitement was one-sided, all on the part of Dobbin, 
or really the bank officials. 

The next day that withdrawal notice mysteriously disap- 
peared. No one demanded their money, because they were not 
scared. No one but the family horse banker saw the paper in 
the road. Had the depositor been as frightened as he, there 
would have been a real run. 


The demand for currency did not come from the public at 
all—it came from the banks. One large Chicago bank applied 
for $15,000,000 emergency currency, so apprehensive was it 
of the needs of its correspondents. 

The correspondents of outlying banks called for their money, 
not because they really needed it, but because they were afraid 
they could not get it. And in this, they were disappointed, for 
they were not refused any money. 


One bank called on a Chicago bank for $25,000 and the 
officials wanted it badly. To their surprise, the Chicago bank 
sent the money promptly. 

In a few days, the outlying bank sent back that $25,000 in 
currency, and with it, $25,000 more. In addition, they increased 
their deposit credit in the bank by $125,000. 

As the frightened individual wanted his money, so did the 
so-called country bank. When both of them got their money, 
then it was a different story. 

All they wanted to know was whether or not they could get 
it. If they could not get it, they wanted it. If they could, 
they did not want it, and put in more. Surely, a touch of 
human nature all around! 


Of course, it was not the fault of the banks. It is a bank’s 
business to be ready for a demand upon its resources, and it 
is greatly to the banker’s credit that they made such excellent 
preparation. Banks certainly gave a fine demonstration of 
their mobilization power. 

Under the law, in emergency times, banks may take out 125 
per cent of their unimpaired capital in note circulation. This 
gave the banks a possible circulation of $2,234,000,000. Ordi- 
narily, they circulate something like $700,000,000, which is 
plenty in ordinary times. 

So the banks today have access to one and a half billion 
dollars and can add it to our circulating medium. No wonder 
the excited depositor put his money back. No wonder the 
excited country bank sent its withdrawal back, and then 
doubled it. No wonder the demand for currency has fallen off. 

Right in war time, it is possible to have $3 instead of $1. 
Surely it is a magnificent study of reserves. It sounds like 
war to talk of calling out reserves. It is just as much a 
part of finances and business as of soldiery. 


The man who rushes into the bank and demands his money 
is rocking the boat. The bank which calls upon another bank, 
in an excited demand, for money also rocks the boat. Any 


business man or politician who gives out excited interviews is 
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rocking the boat. A great deal is expected of the successful 
man by his hosts of defendants. If he loses his nerve, can you 
wonder that the followers lose theirs? 

Sometimes it is necessary to rock the boat to bring others 
to their senses. The banker, in putting up 60-day withdrawal 
notices, did a little boat rocking in his own interest as well 
as in that of the depositor. 

The situation was similar to ringing the firebell to give 
an alarm of fire—although better work could be done by the 
fire department if the watchers were not present. 

But this cannot be called real boat rocking. Newspapers 
which take sides in the European controversy are rocking the 
boat. An American citizen abroad can do a little harm too. 

There never was such a time when excitement should be kept 
at low levels. We have enormous chances of being drawn into 
conflict through foolish utterances. We have tourists in 
Europe who are liable to indignity. It is easy to get ruffled. 


As the bank condition is psychological, so is the European 
war. No one can point to its cause, nor to its effect. 

Yet there is nothing phychological about their demand for 
gold. Gold seems to be the bone and sinew of war. It is 
the only thing that does not suffer from conflict. It even 
gains. 

America owes considerable money in Europe. Some finan- 
ciers are afraid that our credit will be impaired beyond repair 
if the debt is not paid at once. 


New York bankers (some of them) are asking that the gold 
reserve requirements be temporarily abolished so that $130,000,- 
000 of gold can be comfortably released and forwarded to the 
scene of war. The release of that much gold would lengthen 
the war. 

It seems, from reports, that the great long line of soldiers 
along the French frontier is not being fed. It would be more 
humane to pay off the debt in wheat and corn and cotton, too. 
It seems a time when financial men should sit still in the boat, 
and keep the gold at home, if it is possible to pay off the debt 
otherwise. 


If we escape war, the country will surely be in a position to 
profit. It stands to reason that a nation with one hundred 
million people engaged in productive work, should profit when 
three hundred million people are doing otherwise. 

It is certain that the cessation of import duties will cause 
the government a loss of one million dollars daily. It is said 
that the steel companies are laying off legions of men. 

Even canary bird seed has advanced 40 per cent. Thus it 
seems that war even reaches into the cage of the singing bird. 


We have escaped a general railway strike. The railway rate 
situation has been cleared away. No one has any coubt as to 
where this important industry stands. 

There is no inflation in any walk of activity. 
thing has been liquidated. 

After the first decisive battle, our activities will really begin. 
Are you ready? 


Almost every- 


The stock exchanges are beginning to show signs of life. 
Members of exchanges can deal in stocks for cash only, but 
it is expressly stated that no prices are to be quoted less than 
those of July 30. It is said that 80 per cent of the trades of 
that date have been cleared anyway. 

It seems impossible to stand still these days—even though 
chained to a heavy ball. 

Money is high now, and every bank is full of it. It would 
soon get cheaper were it not for the possibility of great war 
loans at 5 per cent or better. 

France as well as Austria is already seeking loans. Germany 
has commandeered the savings deposits of every citizen. 
American financiers are going to undertake these loans, but so 
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far have asked the United States government to guarantee the 
lenders against loss. Sounds rather nervy, does it not? 

However, the government will have no part in any loan, 
although it will not forbid private individuals from doing as 
they please. 

Loaning money to any government has its attendant risks. 
There is ever a chance for change in the form of government. 
New governments never take kindly to paying the debts of 
the former ones. And it is hard to see how the United States 
could guarantee a loan, and force its payment without war. 
Financiers must not rock the boat. 


This is the day of the telephone, telegraph and cable—and 
the aeroplane. Wires have knitted the world into one fabric. 
These connecting wires have made each and every individual 
dependent instead of independent. No longer can a man be- 
take’ himself to the wilderness beyond the impulse of the wire. 

A nation declares war, and the next day a man 5,000 miles 
away stands with bated breath at the bank window and de- 
mands his money. 


Another fiction has been exposed. We have been taught 
that a group of financiers controlled Europe. Instead, we 
have learned that a group of financiers have shown up to be 
a most helpless bunch of children. 

It has been shown that finance is no stronger than the 
weakest link of human confidence. 


Finance is at the mercy of every wave, simply because 
finance is a child of borrowed money. As long as the humblest 
man is content to let his savings be in a financial depository, 
financial giants speak loudly and strut across the stage of our 
existence in all-wise importance. 

But let the widow withdraw her mite, or the humblest man 
demand his money, and finance goes down on its knees. Truly, 
war is a great leveler. 


Let no one rock the boat either in mischief or in fear. 
There is a tradition that Asiatic cholera only attacks the 
coward who in wild fear is running away. 

Failure in finance only attacks the coward who fears and 
You can trace the history of failure clear back to the 
He was afraid. 


runs. 
man who ran. 
This is the age of communication. It is even more important 
than transportation. 
How little the war has affected the telephone—so strong in 
local aspects. What a magnificent business it is! 


August has seen a remarkable demonstration of the great 
thinking power of the people, individually unknown to fame, 
and strangers to future history. This time the people them- 
selves grasped the rocking boat and steadied it. 

MORAL: Boat rocking is not confined to picnic parties. 

Earnings of Keystone Telephone Co. 

The earnings of the Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, 
for July, and for the six months ending July 31, together with 
comparative figures from last year, are shown in the follow- 
ing statement: 





For Month Ended For Six Months Ended 
July 31,1914 Previous July 31,1914 Previous 











Year Year 
Gross earnings ....$111,468 $105,668 $767,715 $731,839 
Operating expenses 
and tages 6.65. 56,529 54,582 379,843 371,281 
Net earnings ....$ 54,939 $ 51,086 $387,872 $360,558 
Less interest charges. 26,232 25,767 181,816 177,264 
Net surplus’..... $ 28,707 $ 25,319 $206,056 $183,294 








Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Economy of Trouble Shooting by Motorcycle. 

A saving of $204 a month in the cost of “trouble shooting” 
on 100 miles of line by the use of Yale motorcycles over the 
old plan of using livery rigs and traveling by railroad train is 
the gist of a report recently made to the vice-president of the 
Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Aurora, IIl., by the 
general superintendent of that company. This report shows 





Motorcycle Troubleman Starting on Trip. 


that in repairing an average of 52 cases of trouble reported 
each month, one $75 man could do the work with better satis- 
faction to subscribers and the company than two men under 
the old plan and the cost per month by motorcycle was $86 as 
against $289 by the old method. The cost of livery hire and 
railroad fare averaged $139 per month while the cost of re- 
pairs to motorcycle and of gasoline and oil average $10 per 
month. 

The saving in revenue hours by quicker clearing of lines by 
motorcycle average 7% hours for each case of trouble, the 
time being reduced from 9% hours to 2 hours, and the average 
revenue hours the line was out of order was reduced from 
48814 to 104 per month. The average cost per complaint was 
reduced from $5.56 to $1.64. The average cost per mile on 
the mileage run, for repairing trouble by motorcycle was .0139 
for nine months from October to June, and, excluding the three 
winter months when road conditions make the use of a motor- 
cycle more or less uncertain, the cost per mile was .0135. The 
daily average mileage made by the troubleman was 25 miles. 

In analyzing the situation the general superintendent in his 
report states that the figures given in his comparative state- 
ment and diagrams are all substantiated by records of costs 
kept with great precision to determine which was the better 
way for the company’s trouble men to travel. Continuing, he 
said: 


Not only is one man enabled, by using a motorcycle, to do 
the work of two in handling complaints, but he keeps the line 
in better condition and prevents trouble in this way. Hereto- 
fore, livery hire has cost us.$5 per day for each man. Owing 
to this heavy expense of livery when no trouble was reported, 
our troublemen were required to stay at the exchanges subject 
to call, most of the time idle, but still drawing a salary for their 
time. The motorcycle, through its ability to hurry out and 
hurry back, and by virtue of its accessibility at all times, gives 
our troubleman the opportunity, between complaints, of going 
out along his line, trimming trees, and fixing up loose connec- 
tions and slack wires, which are readily apparent, threaten to 


cause trouble and which our men in the past have had to pass 
up until they actually gave trouble, on account of the necessity 
for their getting back to the exchange as quickly as possble. 
The motorcycle cuts down the time required for each call, and 
does this extra work, which amounts in many cases to “nipping 
trouble in the bud.” 

The revenue hours formerly lost through the excessive 
length of time required for handling each complaint, but now 
saved since the adoption of the motorcycle, pay the cost of 
a motorcycle in a surprisingly short time. Our subscribers, too, 
are better satisfied, and this greater satisfaction is continually 
resulting in added business for us. 

The results of using a motorcycle in a trial on this one line 
as shown by accompanying statements, it seems to me would 
fully justify your providing machines to be used on all our 
lines. If it means great saving, better service and increased 
business on this one line, the general use of motorcycles 
throughout our system is certainly worthy of deep considera- 
tion, and I believe, decisive action in providing them. 





Letters to His Old Boss. 
Bessemer Hump. 
My Dear Pinder: 

I’m sorry Effie Dobson hasn’t recovered from the mining 
stock fever. If she could spend a few months here, she 
would recover, I believe, but not until her money was gone. 
I am not saying there are not legitimate mining enterprises, 
which, if you can push your money in, will pay you a little 
better than the average dividend. Such enterprises are not 
begging for money; you have to fight your way in to get 
your money placed. 

There is, too, a certain percentage of new enterprises, which 
are legitimate and have good prospects. The trouble is their 
promoters are inexperienced. They cannot get capital from 
the big fellows unless they surrender control, and this they 
are either wise or foolish enough not to do. So they go 
ahead and sell stock, all in good faith, fritter the money away 
and fail to get their mine working. Then they reorganize 
and start again. A majority of stockholders put in a little 
more money to save what they already have invested. In 
the end, a syndicate takes the whole thing over, distributing 
shares in a sound enterprise for which the investors have 
paid a rather high price. 

It is very unusual, so far as I can find out, that a dollar 
can be made without the expenditure of effort having ar 
estimated value of about three dollars. 

It is funny how people will invest this money in a hole 
in the side of a mountain, called a mine. If you asked the 
same people to invest in a telephone plant, the only exhibit 
of which were the pole holes along the right-of-way, they 
would pin an asylum ticket on your coat in short order. 

I doubt if anything can be done for Effie—I’ve seen too 
many affected with the same disease. Maybe there is some- 
thing though. Suppose I get hold of some worthless certifi- 
cates and form a bogus company, take her money and put 
it in a savings bank and pay her the interest in dividends. 
It wouldn’t be long ’til she’d want to sell the stock, and then 
I could pay her the money back. 

Now about your building and its relation to the telephone 
rates: You say the first floor only is occupied and used 
for telephone purposes and that the two floors above are rented 
out to various tenants, more or less permanent. You hold to 
the proposition that the entire building should be considered 
as telephone property. Your idea, as I understand it, is to 
take an average for the past five years, which you say shows 
a five per cent. return on the investment, and use it as a 
basis. From this showing you request that your rates should 
be increased to add one or two per cent. to this return. In 


other words, you wish to raise the rent upon the first floor 
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to cover the deficiency brought about by the failure to rent 
the floors above either continuously or for an amount which 
will warrant a reasonable return. 

I think, Pinder, the real estate business is one thing and 
the telephone business another. When I worked for you, 
I remember hearing the remark made: “Pinder has a good 
many irons in the fire.” In those days, it was possible to 
keep them all hot at one forge, so to speak. You have 
evidently tried to follow out the practice. Now suppose a 
few years ago you had bought several automobiles, for which 
you had no particular use, merely as a speculative venture. 
Suppose you still owned the machines and, to cover the ex- 
pense of your unprofitable venture, you claim you bought 
them as a requisite to your telephone business and that they 
are a part of your plant. 

It wouldn’t take any sane commission long to cut that item 
from your capital investment. There is no reason why your 
telephones should pay an income on automobiles. Neither 
is there any reason why the telephone rates should be high 
enough to cover your building investment. 

But you say you put up the building with the idea that 
eventually it would all be required for your telephone busi- 
ness? Ask yourself if you should pay an extra cent a pound 
for sugar because your groceryman has two vacant floors 
above his store, which he hopes to use some day, but upon 
the investment in which he must realize in the meantime. 
Your answer is that you can buy sugar elsewhere. Competi- 
tion makes this possible. But there is no other store at 
which telephone service can be bought. In that your reason- 
ing is correct. If you get the rate you are asking for, you 
will have competition no doubt. 

Now by keeping your rates reasonable and giving satis- 
factory service, competition is not liable to bother you. State 
commissions, as I understand it, are vested with authority to 
see that such rates are maintained as would be profitable with 
reasonable competition. This commission is not for the pub- 
lic entirely. It protects you from competitive rate wars. 
These commissions, in my poor opinion, maintain the moral 
effect of reasonable competition and protect us from uwun- 
reasonable competitors. 


Competition will come with a view to large returns, if 
unreasonable rates are maintained. In getting a foothold, a 
promise of a reduction is the usual course to follow. With a 
reasonable rate fixed by a commission, a fair-minded in- 
vestor will hold off because his pencil tells him that to 
divide a small business, and carry the small end for a number 
of years at a reasonable rate, is not a paying investment. 

A reasonable commission is what we little fellows need. 
We should work with them and not against them. 

If your building is a loss on your investment, get rid of 
it or invoke some method of making it pay. Don’t mix it 
with the telephone end. The telephone has its load already. 
It is a good horse for its own burden but don’t shift the 
load from a lame mule onto it. 

As I have said before, your antagonism toward the com- 
missioners is not going to help your case. From what I 
can learn through your letters and The Bugle, which I 
get weekly, they are an average set of men, as fair-minded 
as one can expect. 


You complain that they are influenced by politics, but why 
and how you do not make clear. Their positions may be 
due to political influence, but how their official action can be 
used to further their own ambition, I cannot understand. In 
the first place a politician must in the long run deal fairly 
with his constituents. If, in fixing your rates, they were 
obviously unfair, the public can, in a majority of cases, be 
depended upon to put the proper tag on them when delivery 
day comes around. t 
Someone is always looking for political shoes overrun at 
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the heel, or kicked out at the toes—those are the kind a 
square man derives comfort from. Separate all other in- 
vestments from your telephone business. If you can’t do it 
any other way, just imagine that fellow is foreclosing the 
$5,000 mortgage. Pick out what he would have no right to 
assume as being covered by his mortgage. 

Your vacant lots out south are still another proposition, 
but will give you my opinion on them later on. 

Yours truly, Little Dudley. 





Registered Call Service in Indianapolis. 

The proposed inauguration of the “Registered Call Serv- 
ice” by the Indianapolis Telephone Co. is proving a move 
of great popularity with Indianapolis business men, and the 
company is receiving contracts for the service at the rate 
of about 25 a day. 

“We have been agreeably surprised at the way business 
men have responded,” is the statement of C. S. Norton, 
secretary of the company. 

The service is to be inaugurated with the issuance of a 
new directory next October. It is being brought to the 
attention of all subscribers using business telephones by 
means of circular enclosed with a form letter from the 
manager of the contract department, W. T. Winchester. A 
post card for getting in touch with the contract department 
for further information also is enclosed. 

The circular calls attention to the fact that the Indian- 
apolis subscribers of the company are the first in America 
to be offered the service, which marks another advance in 
the continually broadening field of usefulness of the tele- 
phone. 

“It fulfills a long felt need by business and professional 
men, and almost every telephone user will find it of value 
in some way,” reads the circular. 

The method in which the subscriber to the service will 
be listed in the directory is shown by an example, as fol- 
lows: 

1200—John J oe—Grocer—230 North Meridian St. 
(If line is busy, or don’t answer, call 5600) 

Then the service is described, the point being that if the 
subscriber is out and does not answer his telephone the 
person calling asks for 5600. The registry bureau makes 
note of the call and at the first opportunity informs the 
subscriber who called and the time of the call. 

A subscriber on going out may leave word with the reg- 
istry bureau as to where he may be reached and when he 
will return. 

The value of the service to the man who is frequently 
out of his office with no one in-attendance, is pointed out, 
as is the value to the store or office where someone is on 
duty all day, since the registry service will get all calls 
after hours and be able to report them so that they can be 
followed up promptly the next morning. 

A charge of $1 a month is to be made for the service, and 
a point made is that it is worth the amount to be free of 
worry that some important call may be missed; also that 
one order thus saved may be worth enough to pay for the 





_service for several years. 





Meeting of Oklahoma Association. 

The Telephone Association of Oklahoma held its 14th 
semi-annual meeting at the Lee-Huckins hotel, Oklahoma 
City, on August 11, with 45 representatives of as many tele- 
phone companies in attendance. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Horace Trueman, of Geary, L. T. Hine, of Purcell, 
presided. Addresses were given by Ezra Pennington, Okla- 
homa City; H. Flickenger, Kingfisher; L. T. Hine, Purcell 
and H. E. Musson, Oklahoma City. Arrangements for 
an unusually elaborate program at the next meeting in Feb- 
ruary, were made. 











Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Michigan Merger Hearing at Lansing. 

A hearing was held at Lansing, Mich., on August 13, before 
the Michigan Railroad Commission on the application of the 
Southern Michigan Telephone Co., an Independent company 
operating in Branch and St. Joseph counties, and the Michi- 
gan State (Bell) Telephone Co. for permission to merge certain 
of their properties and divide the territory between them. The 
agreement was that the Southern should become owner of all 
lines in the two counties proper, allowing the Bell to take 
over some of the Independent lines extending into Hillsdale 
and Calhoun counties, 

At the hearing some 30 representatives of telephone com- 
panies in Michigan were present. Attorneys for various Inde- 
pendent companies throughout the state protested that the mer- 
ger would involve a breaking of leases and contracts for toll 
connections. Chairman Hemans took the position that the 
people of the two counties directly affected were the ones pri- 
marily interested in the merger and they had petitioned not only 
the companies but the commission to bring about the consolida- 
tion. : 

One objection entered against the merger was that since it 
affected toll business it was an interstate matter over which 
the commission had no authority. 

Chairman Hemans said he would draw up the order and 
submit it to the committee of the Independents which tried 
to get together on the order some weeks ago. 





Suit at Tacoma Alleges Conspiracy. 

John B. Coffey, receiver of the Northwestern Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., of Tacoma, Wash., recently filed 
suit in the federal court at Tacoma against the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Sunset Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and subsidiary companies in Washington and Ore- 
gon charging conspiracy in violation of the interstate 
commerce laws to put the company out of business, and ask- 
ing for $300,000 damages. 

In addition to the foregoing, others mentioned as hav- 
ing entered into the alleged combine are William Mead, 
W. H. Allen, John F. Davies, Thaddeus S. Lane, the Home 
company of Puget Sound, the Independent company of 
Seattle, the Title Insurance & Trust Co., the Interstate 
Consolidated Telephone Co., the Independent Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., the Granger Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the McMinnville Local & Long Distance Telephone 
Co. and the Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co. The North- 
western company is owned by the Bell interests. 


County Ownership Defeated in York, Neb. 
The voters of the county of York, Neb., recently voted 





down a proposition to issue bonds in the sum of $220,000 


for a county owner telephone system. The vote was 1,951 
to 952 against the proposal. 





Expediting Toll Charge Computation. 

Upon request of the Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
mission the attention of subscribers of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., is being especially called to 
the following paragraph appearing in the telephone di- 
rectory under the caption, “General Information”: “If a 
patron desires notification of the amount of the charge 
on his message, he will save time by so advising the toll 
operator at the time he gives his call. If the request for 


such information is not made until the completion of the 
conversation, unavoidable delay results while the opera- 
tor obtains the rate and computes the charge.” 





Bell Arguments in La Crosse Case. 


Additional arguments have been presented by attorneys 
for the Wisconsin Telephone Co., before Circuit Judge 
E. Ray Stevens of the Dane County circuit court at Madi- 
son, Wis., in the physical connection case from La Crosse, 
now pending before that court. The fact that the court 
has permitted written arguments to be forwarded to it 
by attorneys representing the Bell company, indicates that 
a decision, which had been expected by the La Crosse 
Independents almost daily, is still far away. The new 
arguments aim to show the difficulty in enforcing the 
rates prescribed for joint service in the commission’s 
decision requiring physical connection, which was handed 
down over a year ago. Following is the brief submitted 
to the court: 


In connection with a case similar to this before the 
railroad commission, counsel opposing the Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. maintained that the rate for interconnection 
between two telephone companies on enforced physical 
connection must be based solely on the value of the 
service to the public, and the cost of rendering the service, 
and that the commission had no right to make the rate 
for interconnective service a means for. preventing sub- 
scribers of one company being taken away by the other. 
The fact that such an argument is being pressed shows the 
danger to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. of the doctrine 
in the decision of the commission that the rate should be 
so fixed as to prevent the competition taking away the 
Wisconsin company’s customers. Further, the advancing 
of this argument shows the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of having a rate on the basis of the commission’s de- 
cision permanently maintained in the future sufficient to 
protect the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

We call this to your attention as emphasizing the prac- 
tical difficulties in enforcing the protective rate outlined 
in the commission’s decision. We maintain further, as set 
forth in my brief, that the constitution requires that the 
damage to the exchange business of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. caused by this enforced physical connection 
must be compensated by payment in advance. 





Are Telephone Companies Liable for Directory Errors? 

The question of whether a telephone company can be 
held liable for loss of business through the omission of a 
subscriber’s name from its telephone directory and also for 
giving a subscriber a wrong call number in its directory, 
is raised in a suit just brought in the court of chancery 
at Trenton, N. J., by Nathan H. Berger, of Newark, against 
the New York Telephone Co. Berger charges in his bill 
of complaint that the company omitted his name from its 
directory published in May, 1913. He alleges that forth- 
with he called its attention to the omission, and that in 
their next directory the company gave him the wrong number. 
He says the number should have been “Market 2969,” whereas 
the number as it appeared in the directory was “Mar- 
ket 2069.” 

Berger alleges that this omission and mixing of call 
numbers seriously crippled his business. He claims that 
when be became a subscriber of the company for a tele- 
phone he was informed that his contract included the 


publication of his name and number in the directory, but 
that now the company claims his contract does not entitle 
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him to have his name printed in the directory. He asks 

the court to compel the company to publish his name in the 

directory and give him relief for his loss of business. 
Government Rates Raised in Alberta, Canada. 

The provincial government of Alberta, Canada, raised 
its rates in July close to the charges of the Bell company 
in its territory. The rate for residence wall telephones 
was raised from $20 to:'$24 a year; for residence desk tele- 
phones from $22 to $27; for business telephones from 
$35 to $48; for business desk telephones from $37 to $51; 
and the rate for each trunk line for private exchange was 
increased from $20 to $48. 








Receiver Asked for Inter-State of New Jersey. 

Edward S. Green, of New York City, a bond holder of 
the Inter-State Telephone Co., of New Jersey, Trenton, 
N. J., has applied to Chancellor Walker in the court of 
chancery for a receiver for the company because of the 
latter’s failure to pay its bond interest. Mr. Green charges 
that the Inter-State company is practically under Bell 
control. He alleges that the loss of the company for the 
year 1913 amounted to $34,000, besides the $111,000 due as in- 
terest on the bonds of the company. 

It is also alleged by the petitioner that after the severe 
snow-storm of last winter there was no serious attempt 
made to repair the damage done to get the lines of the com- 
pany in good working order. It is asserted that at that 
time representatives of the Bell company intimated that the 
Interstate would never operate again. 

The Interstate operates generally in Central and South 
New Jersey and has a working arrangement with the Key- 
stone of Philadelphia. 

Chancellor Walker granted a restraining order to pre- 
vent the sale of any assets or property except in the or- 
dinary course of business. 

It is stated that the Bell telephone interests, holders of 
a majority of the bonds of the Inter-State company, will 
offer to buy out the minority bondholders at the annual 
meeting of Inter-State stockholders in Jersey City, N. J., 
on August 31 and that the majority bondholders will also 
offer to pay a reasonable amount to the stockholders. 

If the ‘offer is satisfactory to the minority interests and 
to the stockholders the question of merging the Inter- 
State telephone lines with those of the Bell system would 
come up before the New Jersey Public Utility Commission- 
ers and the United States government. If it can be shown 
that the Inter-State company has been operated at a loss 
and will continue to be a losing investment even under the 
best of management, governmental bodies will not compel 
the operation of the company any further, it is declared. 

Stockholders Ratify Ohio Merger. 

At a recent joint meeting of the stockholders of the 
various constituent companies of the new Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., the merger of the properties was ratified. 


> 


No Discrimination to Give Farmers Flat Rate Toll Service. 

In reply to a question propounded by the Nebraska Rail- 
way Commission, the assistant attorney general of Ne- 
braska recently rendered an opinion holding that it is not dis- 
criminatory for a telephone company to give rural sub- 
scribers service on an additional exchange, for a flat charge 
of 50 cents per month over and above the regular rate for 
local service, although town subscribers are required to pay 
toll rates on calls to the same exchange. 

The railway commission has permitted this to be done at 
Benedict, where the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
owns the exchange, and at some other places, including 
Stromsburg, where the plant belongs to the Polk County 
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Telephone Co. Some of the town subscribers objected to 
the arrangement, and the commission asked the legal de- 
partment to construe the law. 

As viewed by Assistant Attorney General Edgerton, the 
farm telephone user has many disadvantages compared 
with the town subscriber. In the first place, there are a 
large number of people on the same line, and the rural 
patron often has to wait a long time until he can get to use 
the telephone. Another handicap is that some rural lines 
extend out from one town and in the same neighborhood 
other rural lines will be connected with an exchange in a 
neighboring town. If farmers living near each other, but 
connected with different exchanges, were required to pay 
toll charges between the towns, it would make it unduly 
expensive for them to communicate with each other, Mr. 
Edgerton held. 

The special rate of 50 cents per month for this kind of 
connection is held to be a partial offset of the disadvan- 
tages suffered by rural telephone users, and not discrim- 
inatory as against town patrons. 





Agreement for Unified Service in Butte, Mont. 


An understanding has been reached between the chamber 
of commerce of Butte, Mont., and the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the elimination of dual telephone 
service in that city, effective not later than February 1, 1915. 
Until that time the company will rebate to present subscribers 
one-half of the amount of their duplicate telephone expense 
and if the Mountain States company has not, by February 1, 
completed the necessary additions to its plant to enable it to 
serve the city with one system, it will charge nothing after 
that date for duplicate service to subscribers who now have 
both telephones. 





Reports Issued by Commissions. 

The Michigan Railroad Commission has issued a volume 
containing its orders and opinions from April 1, 1914, to 
June 30, 1914, inclusive. Of the 88 cases reported 23 were 
telephone cases. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
mission for the year 1912 has just been issued. 


A Fire Alarm Reform 
In one of the up-state directories the New York Tele- 
phone Co. publishes the following notice: 





. When the fire bell rings hundreds of curious but thought- 
less people at once run to the telephone to ask the opera- 
tors where the fire is. As soon as each one can be an- 
swered—and it takes time to do it—the opertaors have to 
tell these people that they do not have his information. 

It is beyond human possibility to answer promptly the 
mass of additional calls that suddenly swamp us every time 
the fire bells ring. 

Calls for physicians, or the ambulance, or the police, or 
additional fire apparatus, may be delayed at the risk of 
human life. For your own protection we ask you not to 
call the operator every time you hear the fire bell ring. 
We have no better information than you have as to the 
location of the fire—and if we did it would be absolutely 
impossible to answer all of you within a few minutes. 


Old Ordinance at Vinita, Okla., Basis for Tax Demand. 

The city clerk of Vinita, Okla., recently discovered an ordi- 
nance passed in 1899, when the local telephone system began 
business, requiring the company to pay the city six cents per 
month on each residence telephone and 10 cents on each busi- 
ness telephone. He thereupon demanded compliance with the 
ordinance for-the future and back pay for the 15 years the ordi- 
nance has been disregarded. The Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which owns the property, is said to take the posi- 
tion that under the Indian Territory laws the city had no au- 
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thority to grant a franchise without the consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and_-that the company has no franchise, 
but is operating by common consent. 





Colorado Supreme Court to Hear Denver Case. 
Briefs in the appeal of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. from the order of District Judge Denison, 
directing it to vacate the streets and alleys of Denver, 
must be filed by September 13, according to a ruling made 
by the Colorado supreme court. The date previously set 
was December 15. 





To Dispatch San Antonio Street Cars by Telephone. 

The San Antonio Traction Co., of San Antonio, Texas, 
is installing a telephone dispatching system by which to 
direct the movement of street cars. Telephone instruments 
will be placed at the terminals of all lines, at intermediate 
points where tripper cars turn back, at all important junc- 
tions and at all corners on Houston and Commerce streets. 
Motormen will keep in touch with the dispatcher whenever 
they are behind their schedules and at terminals, and will 
receive orders for making up lost time. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

August 7: Hearing held at Santa Ana, Cal., on a petition 
brought by the associated chambers of commerce of Orange 
county against the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Santa 
Ana Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Smeltzer Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Santa Ana Telephone Co. and 
the long-distance companies to compel interswitching privileges 
between the various companies doing business in Orange 


county. State Railroad Commissioner Edgerton conducted the 
hearing. 
August 9: Application filed by the Consolidated Securities 


Co. and the San Fernando Telephone & Telegraph Co. of San 
Fernando, Cal., asking for an order to permit the former 
company to sell to the latter the local telephone company in San 
Fernando. 

August 11: Honey Lake Valley Mutual Telephone Associa- 
tion, operating in Honey Lake Valley, Lassen County, author- 
ized to raise its rates for telephone service to $2.50 per month 
for business stations and $2 to $1.50 for residence service. 

September 8: Hearing to be held at Bakersfield, Cal., in the 
case against the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

July 30: Application by the Lindsay Home Telephone Co., 
of Lindsay, Tulare County, for authority to borrow $2,000 and 
issue notes therefor. The company expects to use the larger 
portion of this sum in connecting new subscribers and making 
additions to its plant. 

August 6: Supplemental order authorizing the Roseville 
Telephone Co. to issue 1,100 shares of stock to the Roseville 
Home Telephone Co., or its stockholders. Also authorizing 
the Roseville Telephone Co. to issue 100 shares of capital stock 
at $10 per share for additions and betterments to the com- 
pany’s plant. 

August 7: Supplemental decision authorizing the Southwest- 
ern Home Telephone Co., of Redlands, to issue promissory 
notes in the sum of $4,500 and to pledge bonds therefor in the 
ratio of 2 to 1. 

Decision No. 1664: Order authorizing the Campbell Tele- 
phone Co., operating a rural system in the vicinity of Campbell, 
Santa Clara County, to issue 27 shares of capital stock at $10 
per share in lieu of stock heretofore issued without the com- 
mission’s consent, proceeds of which were used for extensions 
to the system. Application to issue additional stock denied 
without prejudice pending the securing by applicant of a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity authorizing the exten- 
sion of its system. 

INDIANA. 

August 10: Application by the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an increase in rates at Charlestown, Ind. 

August: Order granting long distance connection to the 
mutual companies of Lagrange and Wolcottville, Ind., with 
the Central Union and Home telephone companies of Ft. 
Wayne. The commission at the same time denied the petition 


of the latter two companies asking that the long distance con- 
nections of the mutual companies be made through their 
boards; that the commission fix a standard of excellence for 
all the lines of the county; that it establish uniform rates, 
and that the company be granted permission to increase its 
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rates. It was ordered, however, that the mutual companies 
repair and improve their systems, supply substantial poles to 
be placed no more than 50 feet apart and that all grounded 
wires be changed to metallic circuits, so that satisfactory serv- 
ice can be given and maintained. The arrangement is to con- 
tinue five years. 

MICHIGAN. 

August 13: Hearing held on the application of the Southern 
Michigan Telephone Co. of Burr Oak, Mich., and the Michigan 
State (Bell) Telephone Co. for a merger involving an ex- 
change of certain properties and a division of territory in 
Branch and St. Joseph counties. 

August 14: Order authorizing an increase in rates by the 
United Home Telephone Co., of Muskegon, Mich., of about 15 
per cent. The increase was recently approved by the city 
council of Muskegon with the understanding that it be con- 
firmed by the commission. 

” MISSOURI. 

August 3: Case 328; Sheldon Mutual Telephone Co., vs. 
Farmers Telephone Association and E. E. Riggs, president, on 
the charge of operating a competing telephone company with- 
out authority of the commission. Dismissed. 

August 3: Cases 436, 437, 438; application granted for au- 
thority for sale of Mayville Telephone Co. to the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. of Higginsville, Mo. 

August 3: Case 390; A. L. Galloway vs. T. B. Yarnall & 
Geo. Bayless, complaining of construction and operation of 
competing telephone business, without certificate from the com- 
mission. The case was dismissed on the ground that the de- 
fendant is not a telephone corporation within the meaning of 
the statute. 

August 3: Case 380; Berger Commercial Telephone Co. vs. 
Jno. R. Holland, on complaint of operating a telephone com- 
pany without commission authority. The complaint was dis- 
missed as the defendant was operating prior to the creation 
o fthe commission. 

August 3: Case 389; O. L. Fullbright, manager, vs. Norwood 
Mutual Telephone Co., et al., on complaint of operating a com- 
pleting telephone company without commission authority. The 
complaint was dismissed on the ground that the defendant is 
not a telephone corporation within the meaning of the statute. 

August: Case 333; T. L. Plummer vs. J. D. Mallett, 
on complaint of operating a telephone business without author- 
ity of the commission. The case was dismissed without preju- 
dice, the charges not having been proved. 

August 10: Case 456; granting application of E. W. Jones, 
et al., for authority to sell to J. E. White et al., Schell City 
Telephone Co.. of Schell City, Mo., at $10,000. 

September 9: Hearing at Jefferson City, Mo., at which offi- 
cials of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. will have 
opportunity to interrogate the commission’s experts as to their 
valuation of the St. Louis exchange of the company. 

New HAmpsHIRE, 

September 8: Investigation at Concord to determine whether 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. and various of 
its subsidiaries are complying with the provisions of chapter 
141 of the laws of 1909, which statutes provide that persons 
residing within 500 feet of any telephone company shall be 
entitled to service for three months or more at the regular 
rate per month for yearly service pluse15 per cent. and the ac- 
tual cost of installation. Complaints have come to the com- 
mission from several parts of the state to the effect that the 
New England companies, by insisting upon the performances of 
onerous conditions and by making excessive installation 
charges, have made this statute practically unworkable. 

NEw York. 

August 7: Order confirming the advanced rates under which 
the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
made contracts since 1906. 

September 22: Hearing to be held in New York respecting 
the metropolitan rates and appraisal of the property of the 
New York Telephone Co. 


OuIo. 

September 16: Postponed hearing at the request of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. on the company’s protest on the 
valuation of its Lancaster property as fixed by the commission. 
This case arose out of the complaint of the city of Lan- 
caster against the increased business rates established by the 
telephone company, effective on July 1. 

Souta DAKOTA. 

Decision increasing the rates of the Hyde County Telephone 
Co., of Highmore, S. D., from $1 to $1.10 per month for wall 
or desk telephones, on residence party lines and from $1 to 
$1.25 for main residence lines; and increasing business rates 
from $1.50 per month to $2 for wall telephones and $2.25 for 
desk or pendant telephones. The rates on rural lines were not 
raised as requested. 














New York Commission Upholds Rate Increase of Federal 


Approve Schedule for Which the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., Has Contended for 
Eight Years—Rates to be Effective for Three Years from September 1, 1914—A Victory 
for Independent Telephony and State Commission Control 


The New York Public Service Commission has issued an 
order establishing the schedule of increased rates of the Fed- 
eral Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Buffalo, N. Y., which 
that company has persistently contended for during the past 
eight years. The rates are made effective for three years from 
September 1, 1914. This is regarded as a significant victory 
for the Federal company and for Independent telephony and 
also marks a triumph for public service supervision. It means 
that telephone companies have a protection under public service 
commission control which it would be difficult to find else- 
where, inasmuch as public service commissions, through log- 
ical arguments, arrive at proper conclusions and give tele- 
phone companies their due. They not only serve to protect 
the public against extortionate rates but see that the tele- 
phone companies are protected aaginst unfair rates and con- 
ditions. 

Coincident with the commission’s decision the following brief 
history of the case is furnished by the Federal company: 

“In 1901 the Frontier Telephone Co., of which the Federal 
company is the successor, was given a franchise for the city 
of Buffalo restricting its rates of charges for service within 
this city. It was soon found that these rates were insufficient’ 
to furnish the company with the proper income. 

Looking back at the situation it can be readily seen how 
this error“in naming the value of telephone service occurred. 
Up to 1900, telephone service in all cities was confined almost 
entirely to business places, with very few residences, and the 
Bell company had, in 1901, when this company secured its 
franchise, less than 6,000 telephones in service in this city. 
This company felt that if it was able to secure 8,000 to 10,000 
subscribers it would be doing excellently, and it felt that with 
a limited number of subscribers, principally business tele- 
phones, the rates of charge could be maintained at those named 
in the franchise. 

The service of the Federal company proved to be in greater 
demand than its advisors felt possible, and the company grew 
from the day of its start until it has now in excess of 22,000 
subscribers. 

Because of the great growth of its system a re-adjustment 
of its rates became necessary, and two years ago the city au- 
thorities recognized this situation and agreed with the tele- 
phone company that it might submit the question of reason- 
able rates for telephone service in the city of Buffalo to the 
Public Service Commission, giving that commission power to 
act, and binding the city to the Public Service Commission’s 
decision. In March of this year a public hearing was had 
on this question, and an inventory of the property of the 
company showed property valuations in this city of $4,400,000. 

It is not a frequent thing for a public service commission 
to raise rates in favor of a public utility, but in this instance 
the many reasons for such an increase were so apparent that 
without a dissenting voice the commission approved the rates 
the company sough to have established. The result of this 
decision is that the Federal company is now in a position to 
legally charge a rate for its service which will give it a fair 
‘ return on its investment, after providing a proper deprecia- 
tion reserve to care for its property. The franchise of the 
company automatically becomes a very valuable asset in the 
fact that it is relieved of all rate restrictions, except it is 
subject only to the same tribunal, namely, the Public Service 
Commission of New York state, which controls the rates of 
the company’s competitor. 

This action on the part of the Public Service Commission 
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. for single line and $1.25 for party line residence service. 


is highly complimentary to the company, both as to its stabil- 
ity and usefulness and insures to it a permanent and success- 
ful future. A great moral victory has been won and a large 
amount will be added to the Federal company’s gross earnings.” 

The schedule shown below gives the franchise rates and 
the Public Service Commission rates established through this 
decision. 

Puslic SERVICE RATES. 
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Kansas City Company’s Solution for Ottawa, Kan. 

The Kansas City Long Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has offered to solve the telephone situation at Ottawa, Kan., 
by purchasing the exchanges there and rebuilding the plant. 
It proposes charges of $3 for business telephones and $1.50 
The 
company also offers to lay lines underground on Main street, 
between First and Main streets, and pay the city two per cent 
of the gross receipts. 





Toll Business Barometer. 

Manager William Bailey of the Home Telephone Co., 
of Richmond, Ind., is being widely quoted just now for his 
statement that business would boom in the fall, basing it 
upon the July increase in toll calls. Toll calls, he states, 
are as accurate a business barometer as can be found, and 
the fact that the toll business is normal and better now, 
after having slumped in June to less than half normal, he 
takes as the best indication of a return of business activity. 





Municipal Ownership on a Small Scale. 

The city council of Trinidad, Colo., has accepted a propo- 
sition of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
whereby the city will purchase the wire and equipment of 
a telephone line between Trinidad and North Lake, pay a 
pole rental and operate its own line. This was one of two 
alternative offers made by the Bell company because of 
the overloaded condition of the party line. 








Telephone Service Standards Authorized in Wisconsin 


Railroad Commission Promulgates the Final Service Rules Adopted After Reviewing the Suggestions of Tele- 
phone Men Offered at the Conference Last February—Rules Show Various Changes from 
Tentative Rules as Previously Discussed—Commission’s Order in Full 


Standards of telephone service applicable to all of the 
telephone systems of Wisconsin have been announced by 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. These service rules 
are to become effective within 60 days. The tentative rules 
of the commission were announced nearly a year ago and 
were the subject of a conference at the telephone conven- 
tion at Madison last February. These rules regulate the 
number of subscribers on lines, the maintenance of equip- 
ment so as to eliminate cross-talk; provide for through lines 
between cities and villages; and contain other provisions 
that insure the proper repair and maintenance of lines. 
One of the more important rules provides that at “ex- 
changes serving 500 or more subscribers, 94 per cent. of 
the calls should be answered within 10 seconds or less.” 


TExT OF COMMISSION’S ORDER. 


The complete order of the commission follows: 

The Wisconsin law requires all public utilities to furnish 
adequate service and empowers the railroad commission 
to formulate standards of adequate service. Believing that 
the establishment of standards for telephone service would 
be of material aid in bettering such service throughout the 
state, an investigation of the matter was instituted by the 
commission. A hearing was held at Madison on Septem- 
ber 23, 1913, at which tentative rules were discussed. These 
tentative rules were revised in the light of the testimony 
and printed, and were sent with notice of a further hear- 
ing to all telephone utilities in the state and other inter- 
ested parties. The second hearing was held at Madison on 
February 12, 1914. 

The following rules and explanations are the result of 
careful study and have been formulated after full consid- 
eration of the testimony offered, and subsequent corre- 
spondence with reference thereto. In our judgment they 
define a quality of service which will be economical and at 
the same time reasonably adequate for the public, We 
realize that it is impossible in the present stage of tele- 
phonic development to establish general rules which will 
effectively cover every contingency, and if rigid adherence 
to the rules herein prescribed should in any particular case 
result in hardship to the company or higher rates to the 
consumer without a commensurate betterment in service, 
application should be made to the commission for a modifi- 
cation, giving reasons therefor. The commission through 
its inspectors will require full compliance with the rules ex- 
cept in cases where special modifications are secured upon 
individual application. 


Rule 1. Equipment and lines shall be so constructed 
and maintained as to eliminate all cross-talk and noise, 
which unreasonably interferes with the transmission of 
messages for ordinary distances. 


Objectionable noise and poor transmission frequently 
occur where ground return lines are in service or where the 
lines are in close proximity to power lines. Present day 
construction tends to eliminate these conditoins, and should 
be followed wherever practicable. When lines are recon- 
structed, or when new lines are built, metallic circuits 
should be provided, except in cases where adequate serv- 
ice can be rendered by less costly construction. Exist- 
ing grounded lines should be replaced by full metallic 


circuits, if adequate service in any particular case demands 
such a change. 


Rule 2. The number of subscribers on any one line shall 
not be greater than that consistent with adequate service. 


All new construction should comply with this require- 
ment. Where existing lines are overloaded, steps should 
be taken as soon as practicable to rectify this condition 
by increasing the number of lines. Under ordinary circum- 
stances rural lines should be limited to 10 or 12 subscrib- 
ers, but in special cases a larger number may be justified. 
Where the use of the service and the revenue derived there- 
from warrants such action, the number of subscribers on 
any one line should be reduced materially below this 
maximum. Service of a higher class should be rendered to 
subscribers who demand it and who are willing to pay the 
additional cost thereof. 


Rule 3. Each utility, furnishing service alone or jointly 
with other utilities in two or more cities, villages or other 
exchange points, shall provide at least one line for through 
traffic between such points, along which few, if any, sub- 


scribers’ instruments are installed. 


Where the through traffic is light, it may be permis- 
sible to install instruments for local service along through 
lines, but between more important exchange peints such 
installations should not be made. In special cases, toll sta- 
tions may be installed along through lines until such time 
as the traffic warrants additional lines: This rule should 
be adhered to whether the through traffic is handled on a 
toll basis or is included in the regular charges for service. 


Rule 4. Each utility shall maintain in proper condi- 
tion the lines, instruments and other equipment used on 
its system and shall make such tests and inspections as are 
necessary. 


Inasmuch as the nature of these tests and inspections 
largely depends upon the kind of system, the character of 
protective devices and the interference from storms or 
other external sources usually experienced, it is undesir- 
able to specify their exact nature and extent. The com- 
mission through its inspectors will outline the character 
of tests and inspections necessary in particular cases upon 
request of the utility, and will make such suggestions as are 
deemed expedient. Signaling equipment, switchboard cords 
and other equipment requiring frequent attention should be 
kept in first class condition at all times. When permanent 
repairs cannot be immediately effected, such temporary 
repairs should be made as are necessary to insure a prompt 
resumption of service, pending the completion of the per- 
manent work. 


Rule 5. Each exchange shall have sufficient switchboard 
capacity and a sufficient operating force to handle the traf- 
fic at all times with reasonable facility. Traffic studies shall 
be made and recorded, of such extent and frequency as 
to demonstrate to the commission that sufficient equipment 
is in use and that an adequate operating force is employed. 


At exchanges where operation is not continuous, provi- 
sion should be made for handling emergency calls during 
such hours as the exchange is closed for regular service. 

Traffic studies should include the number of calls made 
each hour, the hour of heaviest traffic, the variation of these 
conditions with the day of the week or month or with 
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seasonal conditions, and the distribution of calls among 
operators. 


Rule 6. Reasonable provision shall be made against the 
failure of lighting or power service, fires and storms, sud- 
den increase in traffic, the illness of operators, or other 
emergencies which would seriously impair the service if 
not promptly met. 


An exchange should not be left in the sole charge of one 
operator unless some other person capable of operating the 
exchange is within reasonable calling distance. Provi- 
sion should be made for changing to another system of 
ringing and for a reserve source of lighting instantly avail- 
able for the operating room. A reasonable supply of re- 
pair parts and line supplies should always be on hand. 


Rule 7. At exchanges serving 500 or more subscribers, 
94 per cent. of the calls should be answered within 10 sec- 
onds or less. At all other regular exchanges 90 per cent. 
of the calls should be answered within 10 seconds or léss. 
At small exchanges operated in connection with other work 
slower service may be adequate. Calls shall be carefully 
supervised and parties disconnected promptly after con- 
versations are completed. 


Exchanges now operated in connection with other work 
should be provided with operators devoting their entire 
time to the switchboard whenever such a change is justi- 
fied by the traffic and the revenue derived therefrom. 


Rule 8. Suitable rules and instructions shall be adopted 
covering the phraseology and methods to be employed by 
operators in handling regular and special calls. 


Speed, accuracy and reliability are of vital importance 
in telephonic efficiency, and a definite plan of operation 
is necessary to establish these qualities of service. Patrons 
skould be required to call by number wherever practicable. 
In order to avoid giving the wrong number it is advisable 
for operators to repeat the number to the subscriber be- 
fore making the connection. Telephone courtesy is ex- 
tremely important in stimulating the growth of the busi- 
ness, and in eliminating dissatisfaction and complaints. It 
should be required of all employes and generally encour- 
aged. Employes must not “listen in” on lines unless it is 
an operating necessity. Care should be taken to avoid 
diverting business from a subscriber to his competitors, or 
discriminating between subscribers in the attention given 
their calls. 


Rule 9. Directories in which 1,500 or more subscribers 
are listed shall be revised at least semi-annually. All other 
directories shall be revised at least once each year. All 
directories shall be dated. 


This rule is general and will apply under ordinary con- 
ditions. However, in cases where the changes to be made 
are so few as to become practically negligible, it may be 
unnecessary to revise the directory within the time limit. 
In some instances it may be desirable to make revisions 
more frequent than specified in the rule. The matter is 
one which should be governed by the number of changes 
which are necessary. 


Rule 10. Directories shall contain such instructions and 
rules governing local and toll service and methods of pay- 
ment as may be necessary to inform subscribers of their 
rights and obligations. 


It may be found desirable to publish the commission’s 
rules, illustrations showing proper methods of speaking into 
transmitters, suggestions as to enunciation, time and method 
of payment for service, and other information, varying 
with different exchanges, which will tend to promote busi- 
ness efficiency and precision of operation. 


_ Rule 11. Reasonable efforts shall be made to eliminate 
interruptions and irregularities, and to correct them 
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promptly when they occur. Records shall be kept of all 
complaints or irregularities in the service, showing the 
day and time at which the trouble is reported, the nature 
of the trouble, its duration and final disposition. 


Trouble records are useful in locating defects in equip- 
ment and operation, since in this way chronic troubles 
may be distinguished from occasional complaints due to 
exceptional circumstances. For this purpose the preserva- 
tion of the ordinary slips filled out when the trouble is 
reported and the notes of the troubleman or wire chief 
with reference thereto will be sufficient. Subscribers should 
be given instructions as to how and to whom they should 
report difficulties, and the person designated to receive com- 
plaints should be readily accessible and should have time 
and authority to properly remedy them. Employes should 
be encouraged to report all complaints, irregularities and 
criticism. Patrons should be requested to report trou- 
ble in sufficient detail so that an accurate record of the 
nature of the complaint can be made. The co-operation 
of the public in promoting good service should be en- 
couraged in the matter of tree trimming, in refrain- 
ing from monopolizing party lines and in other matters 
not wholly within the control of the utility. 


Rule 12. The name and address of the official or em- 
ploye designated to handle service matters. and a copy 
of each new directory shall be filed with the commission. 
Upon request a complete map of each telephone system 
shall be filed with the commission, and a similar map shall 
be kept at the principal office of each utility and revised 
from time to time as changes in the system are made. 

ToLt SERVICES. 

No specific rules with regard to the adequacy of toll serv- 
ice are prescribed at this time, but the following suggestions 
are offered. Toll service should be properly routed so as to 
be most efficient and to secure justice to the telephone com- 
panies where more than one utility is involved. In gen- 
eral, each utility should test all toll circuits early each 
morning and after storms in order that trouble may be 
promptly eliminated. On joint lines, or when one util- 
ity uses the lines of another utility, trouble on circuits 
should be promptly reported to the utility responsible for 
the maintenance of the line. Accurate and convenient de- 
vices should be installed in order that toll charges may be 
just, and that the service may not be unnecessarily delayed 
on this account. The tone of voice used by operators 
is very important, particularly for toll service. They 
should cultivate not only a distinct articulation, but low 
tones and pleasing voice. This would aid materially in 
giving satisfactory service at highest efficiency. A record 
of the condition of long distance circuits entering each 
exchange should be kept for the convenience of the util- 
ities in properly maintaining their lines, and for the com- 
mission’s information. 

It is therefore ordered that all telephone utilities, op- 
erating in the state of Wisconsin, hereafter comply with 
the requirements of the rules and regulations enumerated 
above. Sixty days is deemed a sufficient time within 
which to comply with this order. 

Dated at Madison, Wisconsin, this 13th day of August, 
A. D., 1914. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 

By David Harlowe, 
John H. Roemer, 
Halford Erickson, 


Commissioners. 





Canadian Submarine Telephone Cable in Service. 
Halifax, N. S., and Charlottetown, P. E. I., are now 
connected by telephone as a result of the laying of a 
cable across the Strait of Northumberland by the Dominion 
Government. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: Indiana Independent Telephone Association, Indianapolis, Sept. 16, | 7 


Master Switching Keys in A Fire Alarm System. 

The Jefferson County Telephone Co., of Fairfield, lowa, oper- 
ates an interesting fire alarm system which involves the use of 
master switching keys made by the Monarch Telephone Mfg. 
Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa. In Fairfield a volunteer fire depart- 
ment protects the property of that city, and 


batteries who have written the company regarding the long 
service and general satisfaction given by these batteries. Mr- 
McDermott writes as follows: 

“Today I have taken from a telephone a pair of ‘1900’ dry 
batteries that were put in on October 1, 1907, and have 





it is essential that all members be notified of 
a fire promptly and positively. The Monarch 
company has furnished a small cabinet 
which is installed in the operating room of 
the exchange, and which contains two of 
these master switching keys and a regular 
ringing and listening key. {he lines to the 
firemen’s homes are brought to the master 
keys and then to the regular iine equip- 
ments on the switchboard. When a fire is 
reported the operator throws the :wo mas- 
ter keys, thereby cutting off the firemen’s 
lines fiom the switchboard. Se then uses 
the regular ringing key, throwing it into the 
ringing position which rings tie telephones 
in all of the 20 homes of the iiremen. 
After signalling in this manner sh throws 
the key into the listening position and gives 
the firemen the location of the fire. This 
arrangement has several advantages, as it 














provides a very rapid means of calling the 
volunteer fire department, and it absolutely 
eliminates the chance of an operator neg- 
lecting to call one or more members of the department. She 
rings ali of them by operating a single cam key, and talks 
to all of them by the same means. 

This master switching key was originally designed by the 
Monarch company to switch toll lines from the toll board to the 
local board for night toll service. The key consists of a long 
supporting body similar in construction to the bodies used in all 
standard types of Monarch keys. On this long body are 
mounted .20 sets of contact springs and one cam. The cam 
extends the whole length of the body and is provided with 
rubber rollers at each set of springs, so that throwing the han- 
dle operates all of the springs. Usually each group of spiings 
consists of three contacts arranged with the master spring in 
the middle, .a back or “break” contact, and a front or “make” 
contact. When installed in a toll board the toll line wiring 
extends to the master springs. The toll board drops are con- 
nected to the back or “break” contacts, and the duplicate drops 
in the local board are connected to the front or “make” con- 
tacts. The wiring is carried metallic so the 20 groups of 
springs in one key take care of 10 toll lines. With the cam 
in normal position the drops on the toll board are in circuit, 


but when the cam is thrown these drops are cut out and the. 


lines are switched to the duplicate toll drops mounted in the 
local board. 

The key is very substantially built, and owing to the use of 
the rubber rollers it operates easily and positively. It can be 
mounted in the space occupied by a strip of Monarch drops 
and jacks, although other special mountings can be provided if 
desired. 





Long Dry Battery Service. 

The long life of “1900” dry batteries is convincingly 
shown in a letter recently received by The Nungesser Car- 
bon & Battery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, from W. J. McDer- 
mott, manager of the Clare Mutual Telephone Co., of Clare. 


Iowa. Mr. McDermott is one of many users of the “1900” 
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Master Switching Key in Fire Alarm Service. 


been in continuous service ever since, therefore giving six 
years, 10 months and 10 days continuous service. I don’t 
know what the record is for dry battery service, but thought 
this record worthy of recognition.” 

Clayton & Lambert Steel Coil Firepot. 

A new steel coil fire pot which, it is claimed, embodies all 
the latest improvements in coil fire pots, has been added to the 
well known line of gasoline fire pots and torches made by the 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., of Detroit, Mich. The tank of 
this new No. 21 fire pot is made of seamless drawn steel 
with bottom and fittings welded in. Extra heavy uprights con- 
nected with a heavy malleable iron top plate, make the fire 
pot strong, rigid and durable. The shield or hood is also 
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New Steel Coil Firepot. 


drawn from one piece of steel. The burner and coil are extra 
heavy and made from the best quality of metal, producing, it 
is claimed, the maximum degree of heat with the least con-- 
sumption of fuel. 
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This fire pot is fitted with the C. & L. patented automatic 
brass pump, with double spring automatic check valve, which 
produces ample air pressure. The new C. & L. No. 11 fire pot 
is similarly constructed, but is fitted with a good rubber bulb 
instead of a pump. Further information concerning this fire pot 
may be had upon application to the company. 





Telephone Lantern Slide Advertising. 
We of the present day live in a perfect wonderland created 
by the inventive genius of man, aided by such powerful agents 
as electricity, steam and gas. Stop and consider the 
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Finance, 
meetings and papers, 


The chairmen of the committees appointed are: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 


year. 
J. Franklin Stevens, 


L. T. Robinson, Schenectady, N. Y.; editing, H. H. Norris, 
New York; board of examiners, Maurice Coster, New York; 
sections, H. A. Horner, Philadelphia, Pa.; standards, A. E. 


Kennelly, Cambridge, Mass.; U. S. national committee, Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission, C. O. Mailloux, New 
York; public policy, Calvert Townley, New York; library, 
Samuel Sheldon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; code, Farley Osgood, New- 
ark, N. J.; relations of consulting engineers, L. B. Stillwell, 





great list of conveniences, luxuries and refinements 
on a large scale which have come to light in the 
last half century—wireless, skyscrapers, talking ma- 
chines, aeroplanes, subways, huge steel and concrete 
bridges, automobiles, electric toasters and _ irons, 
washing machines, and hundreds of others of more 
or less importance. These different inventions serve 
the public in a varying degree. Some are classed as 
downright luxuries, others have grown to be abso- 
lute necessities. 

The moving picture industry was in its infancy 
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A message by telephone 
will travel the fastest. 
Your time is valuable—save it 





Echt iin you have 
our telephone. See us to-day 








about ten years ago and its development since then 
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has been marvelous. It was what the people wanted, 
because every normal individual delights in the pic- 
torial. Probably this is due to the fact that pic- 
tures were the means by which our forefathers ex- 
pressed themselves in writing in the earliest days. 
Pictures speak a universal language. The fact that 
two million dollars have been spent on several plays. 
hundreds of actors being necessary for their por- 
trayal, proves that the moving picture industry is a 
wonderful and increasingly successful business. 





STOP and THINK! 
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Subscribe to-da 
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Never had 
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Service 


th, 
ARE YOU ON THE MAP? 
The telephone directory is a business 
map. Make yourself known. Open the 


Easily. 
channels of trade. Subscribe to-day 
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From all this, it can be seen that the telephone 
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exchange manager has a splendid opportunity for 
advertising his telephone service. There are many 
people in the audiences of moving picture theatres 
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who need telephone service. Maybe they know it, 
maybe not. Possibly they need better service. It 
may be many of them have the equipment, but do not 
know how to take care of it. A lantern slide will 
educate them. All classes of people read and are 
attracted so that the advertising lantern slide carries 
its message into homes, large and small. 

About a year ago the Kellogg company took up 


AN ACCIDENT | ! 
A’near by telephone” has saved 
many lives—helped thousands 
in trouble- Play safe! Subscribe 


Dont Cross the Street if You Can Phone . 
Unnecessary Waste of Time 


Impairs your Efficiency 








the matter of advertising slides for local telephone 
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companies. New pictures were made from time to 
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time until now a large stock of attractive slides is 
on hand. T’wo circulars telling about the slides have 
been issued and one of them is reproduced on this i 
page. These circulars are being sent out to interested com- 
panies and when slides are ordered, credit is given upon their 
return in good condition. A letter to the company will bring 
full particulars. 





Automatic Advertised at Washington, Ind. 

The Pike County Telephone Co., which has just installed 
an automatic system in Washington, Ind., is using half page 
advertisements to announce that the exchange is ready for 
service. Telephones are being installed at the rate of 10 to 
20 a day. Citizens are being urged to come to the plant and 
inspect the exchange and learn how to work the auto- 
matic. The company slogan is: “You will use the automatic 
sometime. Why not now?” 


Meeting of Directors of A. I. E, E. 
At the first meeting of the board of directors of the A. I. 
E. E. for the administrative year which began August 1, in 





New York, President Lincoln announced his appointments on . 


the various Institute committees for the present administrative 


One of the Kellogg Lantern Slide Circulars. 


New York; historical museum, T. C. Martin, New York; 
membership, H. D. James, Pittsburgh, Pa.; patent, Ralph D. 
Mershon, New York; transmission, P. N. Thomas, New York; 
railway, D. C. Jackson, Boston, Mass.; electric lighting, Clayton 
H. Sharp, New York; industrial power, D. B. Rushmore, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; telegraphy and telephony, C. E. Scribner, 
New York; use of electricity in mines, Wilfred Sykes, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; use of electricity in marine work, C. S. McDowell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; electrochemical, A. F. Ganz, Hoboken, N. J.; 
electrophysics, J. B. Whitehead, Baltimore, Md.; and educa- 
tional, V. Karapetoff, Ithaca, N. Y. Representatives were also 
appointed on a number of joint committees and other bodies. 

The following local honorary secretaries were reappointed 
for a term of two years: Robert Julian Scott, Christ Church, 
New Zealand, Henry Graftio, St. Petersburg, Russia; and A. 
S. Garfield, Paris, France. 

Upon the recommendation of the section delegates present 
at the Detroit convention, Section 60 of the Institute by-laws, 
fixing the amount of financial support to which each section 
is entitled from the Institute, was amended so as to increase 
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the amount available for the work of each section by $50. 
Under the by-law the amount available previously was de- 
termined as follows: (a) Fifty dollars for each section, 
regardless of the number of members in its territory; (b) One 
dollar and a quarter for each member in a section’s territory 
of 60 miles from headquarters. The amendment increased the 
flat appropriation (a) of $50 for each section to $100, This 
action was taken chiefly for the benefit of the smaller sections 
whose membership is not sufficient to provide adequate funds 
to meet the expenses of holding meetings. 

It was voted to hold the usual midwinter convention in New 
York during the coming winter. 





New Ericsson Light Weight Test Set. 

Every lineman knows and every telephone man who has ever 
shot trouble on the country lines knows what a task it is to 
carry everything needed on the trip. Even if there is a driver 
along there are so many places 
where the line cuts across the 
fields that there is a great deal 
of walking, although it may not 
be necessary to walk back to the 
rig every time. Even one of the 
light 10-pound test sets gets 
mighty heavy at the end of the 
day. When carried by the shoul- 
der strap, it has a way of swing- 
ing and hitting the same spot on 
one’s anatomy every few minutes 
so that there is a disposition to 
throw the thing at the nearest 
tree and go without one. But a 
test set is such an absolute neces- 
sity that a lineman can never quite 
yield to the temptation. 

There will be much interest, 
therefore, in the Ericsson Mfg. 
Company’s latest development in 
test sets. The latest set weighs 
less than four pounds and is worn 
on the belt so that the weight is 
not noticed and both hands are 


free. It has a generator with a 
folding crank which makes it 
very compact. There is also a 


ringer so that the lineman can be 
called and the long cord and test 
clips make it exceedingly handy 
A heavy leather 
covering fully protects the set 
and makes it waterproof. Alto- 
gether it is an ideal achievement 
in compact, light, convenient test 
sets. The company’s No. 3 test set has long been popular 
because it weighs less than 10 pounds, but the new test set 
weighs less than half of this. 


and convenient. 





New Ericsson Test Set 





Proposed New Telephone Lines in Spain. 

A public letting of a contract to construct telephone lines 
from Aranda de Duero to San Sebastian, with a branch from 
the latter place to Irun, on the French frontier, and from 
Burgos to Santander, took place on June 29, 1914, says 
United States Consul F. T. F. Dumont, Madrid, Spain. The 
estimated cost is $127,000. The successful contractor is al- 
lowed 150 days for the completion of the work. 

It is estimated that there will be 288 miles of four-wire 
line, and 11 miles of two-wire, the latter being only from 
San Sebastian to Irun, and of iron wires only. The four-wire 
lines will have two wires of copper and two of iron, the 
copper wire being 3.5 millimeters in diameter and the iron 
four millimeters. 
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The object is to establish telephone communication between 
the cities of Santander and San Sebastian on the north coast 
of Spain and Madrid (the line connecting Madrid with Aranda 
de Duero being already under construction), independently of 
all’' other lines. The houses of the laborers charged with the 
maintenance of national roads in Spain, are always built at 
regular intervals on the right of way, and these are to be 
connected with the new lines. It is proposed to utilize the 
copper wires for transmitting official orders and messages, 
while the iron wires are for the use of the general public. 
Each laborer’s house will be a public telephone station. 


Paragraphs. 


THE F. Bissett Co., Toledo, Ohio, is in the mails again with 
its August number of The Bissell Book, the company’s house 
organ, which, it is stated, goes everywhere that Uncle Sam’s 
mail goes, from Maine to California and from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf, while in its wake follows Bissell business. Of 
particular interest to telephone companies is the company’s 
comment on its genuine close-grained Washington fir cross 
arms, and its Idaho, Michigan and Canadian cedar poles, as 
well as the company’s Security cable compound and Security 
cable sheath knife. 








A New Stromberg-Carlson Combination Telephone. 

A combination telephone has been designed by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., which, it is 
claimed, will give maximum efficiency under the most trying 
conditions. The new telephone embodies several com- 
mendable features of the old type, together with several 
new features. 

The accessible wiring arrangement is a noteworthy fea- 

















New Combination Telephone—Detail of Construction. 


ture, as the transmitter does not have to be dismantled to 
make any changes in repairing the instrument. The trans- 
mitter cup is attached to the diaphram with a nut and 
check nut, thus preventing the transmitter working loose 
during transmission. 

The receiver is of solid construction, and therefore the 
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cords are not very easily broken. The cords are also 
attached to the instrument by means of a color code, 
thereby eliminating all mistakes in the connections, and 
making it unnecessary to have an expert telephone man 
to assemble the instrument. The cords are made in rope 
form, are flexible, fast colored and heavily braided. 

The extreme lightness and convenience of this instru- 
ment should appeal particularly to the business man. 
Further information regarding this new type instrument 
can be obtained by applying to the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., at Rochester, New York. 





Bell Company’s Hillside Advertising. 

While riding on a Santa Fe train through the beautiful 
Cottonwood river valley, between Florence and Strong 
City, Kans., L. F. Duggan, division superintendent of the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., thought of a unique 
advertising plan, which he has carried out. The railroad 
runs through lowlands green with alfalfa and other wealth 
producing crops and banked by large grass-covered hills. 
As Mr. Duggan looked out of the car window at these hills 
it occurred to him that the name of the Bell company in 
large letters on the side of one of those hills would be 
looked at from the trains by thousands of persons. He 
decided to construct a sign. 

Mr. Duggan arranged with H. D. Jackson, owner of 
land which includes a hill, to place the sign on a large 
mound two miles west of Clements, Chase County. With 
six workmen Mr. Duggan began the construction of the 
sign. Big boulders and smaller stones were taken out 
of the hill and used for the purpose. The letters to 
form the words “Talk Home, Bell Telephone,” were built 
of stone. The letters were then painted white. They are 
ten feet high and the sign is 225 feet long. 

In making the sign 10% tons of stone were used and the 
words can be read two miles away. All of the stone 
was taken out of the ground near the site. Mr. Duggan 
and the six workmen completed the sign in one day. 
The sign is built on a hill which is 200 feet high and the 
white paint on the letters causes it to look like snow 
white marble from a distance. 

“T figure that it will be looked at by many thousand 
people every day,” said Mr. Duggan. “The Santa Fe 
railroad runs through the valley and 22 passenger trains 
pass it every day. These trains carry about 400 passengers 
each. During the Panama exposition the Santa Fe will 
haul 11,000 passengers past the sign every day. The sign 
is near the Old Santa Fe trail and some of the stone used 
in the letters came out of the trail.” 





Suit Involving a Conduit Question in Cincinnati. 

In a suit against the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co., by Samuel Froome, a subscriber, the latter alleges that 
he has had a telephone in his home for two years, connected 
with aerial wires but that the company, upon installing a con- 
duit for its wires in the street, demanded that he sign a con- 
tract to pay the expense of laying a conduit from the curb 
line to his residence, threatening as an alternative to remove 
his telephone. Judge Geoghegan, of the common pleas court, 
issued a temporary injunction. 


The Indestructible Fire Pot. 

The Ashton Mfg. Co., of Newark, N. J., maker of the Red- 
Hot line of torches and fire pots, has recently placed on the 
market a new improved coil fire pot made to withstand hard 
usage and declared to be practically “indestructible.” The 
chief features embodied in the construction of this new tool 
are as follows: 

The tank is made of heavy seamless drawn steel, coppered 
inside and out, with all fittings and bottom welded in, instead 
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of soldered, which makes it leak proof and an exceedingly 
strong tank. It is fitted with extra large filler plug and 
funnel shaped inlet which prevents loss of gasoline in filling. 
The top plate and upright rods are made extra heavy and all 
valves are fitted with packing nuts, which prevents leakage. 
The shield is made of one piece, seamless drawn steel. 

The coil is made of extra heavy steel pipe and is declared to 

















New Steel Tank Coil Fire Pot. 


be free from the possibility of scale or sediment. The air 
pressure is supplied with an automatic brass pump with double 
spring check valve, enabling the operator to easily and quickly 
obtain a steady blue flame. 

This fire pot is also made with rubber bulb instead of pump 
for those who prefer the former, and is guaranteed by the 
maker to work perfectly inside or out doors in severe winter 
weather. The company’s descriptive catalogue can be had 
upon request to the company. 


On Wasting Time. 

“When you cash your salary check,” says the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to its employes, “do you take a cer- 
tain proportion and toss it into the fire? How about your 
time? Wasting the latter is practically the same thing. The 
more you make your time worth, the more money there will 
be in your pocket. The value of time can not be increased 
by wishing and waiting. It only follows through work and 
system. The individual has to attend to this matter for 
himself.” 








“Seed Corn Week” and the Telephone in Minnesota. 

Telephone operators on rural lines in Minnesota will 
call farmers during the latter part of August or early part 
of September and ask if their seed corn has been selected. 
This is part of the plan by which the extension division 
of the college of agriculture intends to aid the farmers 
in keeping their record of the highest yield to the acre of 
any state. 





Subscribers Furnish Funds to Replace Burned Exchange. 

After the fire which practically destroyed the St. Joe tele- 
phone exchange, at St. Joe, Ind., Manager John H. Reinohl, 
published a call to subscribers for money, saying he wanted 
to rebuild at once. The call met with such ready response 
that two days later he announced his plans for rebuilding. A 
two story cement block building is to be erected. 





Germans Denied Telephone Service in London. 
According to a reported order issued by the British 
government all Germans in London, who are telephone 
subscribers, have been disconnected and will be refused 
further service. This action was taken as a further pre- 
caution against German spies. 








Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


amounts that had been paid on the note, but without any sug- 
gestion that the plaintiff's telephone plant be restored to him 
or that he be in any wise compensated for its use during the 
five or six years that the defendant company had operated it, 


Village Regulations. 


“Some 14 years ago we ran a toll line into an unincor- 
porated village of about 100 people. It was incorporated 
about five years ago. At the time we built, we needed no 
other permission than that granted by the Nebraska laws 
for use of the public highways, and no franchise was ever 
asked for after the incorporation. We have now received 
the following notice from the village clerk: 


You are hereby notified that the village board of trus- 
tees at their meeting of July 7, 1914, ordered the telephone 
exchange and the telephone company to remove all tele- 
phone poles from Kansas avenue between Madison avenue, 
and Railroad streets, said poles to be removed within 30 
days from the above date. 


“Since the crossing of a railroad is also involved in this, 
we prefer not to make the change until we rebuild at some 
later date. Do we have to comply with the order?” 


We do not think you have to comply with the order. The 
reason why the village board wishes you to make the 
move does not appear, and it does not give you any other 
location for the poles. The permission you received from 
the state laws at the time you built your line, amounts to 
a franchise which is good during your corporate life. 

The only right the village has, is to regulate your use 
of their streets. If, in the course of such regulation, the 
village board has a good reason to require you to move 
from one location to another, it may require you to do so, 
but it has no right arbitrarily to require you to give up a 
location, as it is now apparently trying to do. 

The courts hold that a state franchise amounts to a 
contract, and does not depend upon any consent or agree- 
ment on the part of the municipality. Zanesville vs. Zanes- 
ville T. & T. Co., 64 Ohio 67; 59 Northeastern, 781. 

In Nebraska it is held that the words “public roads,” 
used in the law granting a state franchise to telephone 
companies, do not include the streets and alleys of a mu- 
nicipal corporation, so that the telephone company doing 
business in that state, although granted by it “the right 
of way along any of the public roads of the state for the 
erection of poles and wires” must obtain the consent of 
the municipal authorities before it can erect its lines in the 
city streets. But the fact that the village in which your 
company is situated, was not incorporated at the time you 
built your lines, excludes your company from the effect of 
this decision during the life of its present franchise. In 
other words, the subsequent incorporation of the village 
cannot take away from you the right granted you by the 
state. McMillan on Telephone Law, Chapter 5. 





Authority to Purchase Other Lines. 


Suit was brought against a telephone company on a promis- 
sory note. It appeared that the company was incorporated 
before the execution of the note and that the purpose of its 
organization was to “build, own, control, maintain, repair, im- 
prove and extend telephone exchanges and telephone lines, and 
all lawful acts in maintaining, prombting and carrying on the 
said business.” It further appeared that immediately after 
the organization of the company it bought from the plaintiff 
the Centerville Telephone Exchange in Turner county, S. D., 
for which it gave plaintiff 5,000 shares of its capital stock and 
note in question. The telephone company immediately took 
over the property and has operated it ever since. 

At the same meeting that the purchase of the Centerville 
Exchange was authorized by the directors, they took over the 
telephone property of another company known as the Rural 
Telephone Co. In fact it was apparent that the defendant com- 
pany, which was called the Centerville Telephone Exchange 
Co., was organized for the purpose of taking over and 
consolidating these two telephone properties and operating 
them as one concern under a single management. In defense 
of the note, it was shown that at the time of its execution 
and delivery no capital stock of the defendant company had 
been issued, no stockholders’ meeting held and no officers 
elected; further that no one had ever been authorized to exe- 
cute and deliver the note and that there was no consideration 
for its execution, and that payments upon it had been made 
by the treasurer of the company without authority. 

The company set up a counterclaim for the return of the 


or that it was not worth the full amount paid for it. The 
court overruled the contentions of the defendant. It appeared 
that one stockholders’ meeting had actually been held before the 
execution of the note. Although no stock certificates had been 
issued the court held that the persons who had subscribed for 
stock were entitled to exercise the authority of stockholders 
even though no certificates had been issued, since a stockhold- 
er becomes such by virtue of his subscription. 

The court also held that the power to own telephone lines 
implied the power to purchase them, and that hence the tele- 
phone company was authorized to purchase lines already con- 
structed and was not limited to the operation of lines built by 
itself. The court also held that it was not material that the 
board of directors of the company was not fully authorized 
to make the purchase, since the retention and use by the com- 
pany amounted to a ratification of the contract—Ege vs. Cen- 
terville Telephone Exchange Co., 147 Northwestern, 70. 





Prescribing Limits of Service. 

Some residents of the country, about four miles from the 
city of Prescott, Ark., made a written contract with a telephone 
company by which the company agreed, for $18 per year, to 
erect and maintain its poles to the corporation line of the city 
and permitted the residents with some neighbors to erect a 
wire from their houses in the country to the company’s wires 
near the city limits and there connect with it. The company 
agreed to furnish the residents telephone service on this party 
line, and rent was paid for a year in advance. The applicants 
for service fully complied with all the company’s rules and 
regulations in regard thereto. Later the residents moved and 
established their home just outside the corporate line of the 
city, and without the company’s knowledge and consent strung 
a wire from their home and attached the same to the party 
line running from their former residence in the country. 

The company, which operated an exchange in the city and 
its immediate suburbs, required parties living within these 
limits to pay $1.50 per month for telephone connection. The 
applicants for service brought suit under the laws of the state 
authorizing the recovery of penalties from the telephone com- 
pany for discrimination. The court held that the company 
could not be required to extend its line or service beyond the 
limits it had established. The company’s act in making a con- 
tract with the residents was held to be a mere privilege which 
it might grant to them, but which it could not have been com- 
pelled to give. After the making of the contract the court 
held that the residents were entitled to telephone service over 
the party line during the life of the contract. 

The suit in question was not based on the contract but for 
the penalties mentioned. The court held that applicants for 
service could not recover the penalties because they did not 
show that they applied for service upcn the same terms as 
those who lived within the established limits of the company’s 
business since they demanded service under a contract. Mont- 
gomery vs. South West Arkansas Telephone Co., 161 South- 
western, 1060. 





Company Not a Tresspasser. 


Under a statute giving a telephone company the right to con- 
struct its. lines along the public highways, provided the public 
is not endangered or inconvenienced thereby in the use of the 
highway, a telephone company is not a trespasser on the high- 
way, or negligent per se in maintaining a guy wire on a por- 
tion of the public highway not intended for travel. So held 
the supreme court of Montana in a case where a woman was 
driving a horse under perfect control when one of the wheels 
of her buggy struck a guy wire placed by the telephone com- 
pany just outside of the travelled highway, whereby the horse 
was frightened and ran away and there was no explanation 
as to how she came to be traveling outside of the traveled 
portion of the highway. 

The court also held that where a sufficient portion of a high- 
way is graded for travel, the invitation to the public is to use 
the road inside of the graded portion and a traveler cannot 
recover for injuries received outside of that portion, unless he 
can excuse his presence at the place of the accident—Howard 
vs. Flathead Independent Telephone Co., 141 Pacific, 153. 
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CUT TROUBLE SHOOTING 
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YALE 


The serviceable "Two-Speed Yale Motorcycle will do 
that--and more. 





This isn’t an estimate nor a guess. 


We have the proof in a Cost Statement compiled by a 
prominent Telephone Superintendent. 


You’ll be interested in that statement. 


It goes right to the heart of what you know is a mighty 
important matter. 


Let us send you a copy of his statement---just give 
us your address on a postal card. 


THE CONSOLIDATED mentee COMPANY 


1768 Fernwood Avenue - Toledo, Ohio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 


——— 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements 
as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


A. D. Arcuey, of North Vernon, Ind., has been named to 
succeed James Thurston, who has resigned as manager of 
the North Vernon & Vernon Telephone Co. 

Davip BLANCHFIELD, of Foristell, Mo., has purchased the 
telephone exchange at Martinsburg, Mo., and will move to 
that place the first of September. 


CHARLES F. Younc, one of the largest stockholders of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., and one of 
its directors, has been 
elected president of the 
company, to succeed the 
late Charles F. Rood. Mr. 
Young has been identified 
prominently with Grand 
Rapids business affairs 
for 25 years. At that time 
he was engaged in the 
hemlock bark business, 
and eleven years ago the 
Tanners’ Supply Co. was 
organized, taking over his 
business. A year later he 
was chosen manager of 
the company, a position 
, which he held for 10 
years, when he was elect- 
ed to the presidency of 
the concern. Mr. Young, 
besides being president, 
director and stockholder 
in the Citizens’ Telephone 
Co. and president of the 
Tanners’ Supply Co. 
which comprises 22 tan- 
neries, is vice-president 
and a director of the 
Commercial Savings Bank 
of Grand Rapids, and a 
director of the Eagle Tanning Co., of Whitehall and of the 
Ottawa Leather Co., of Grand Haven, both having Chicago 
offices. With his son, Leland Young, he owns the Alpena Gas 
Co. and is the owner of the Livingston Hotel in his home city. 
Mr. Young’s experience along these different lines will make 
his services of great value to the Citizens’ Telephone Co. 

Jacos Stewart of Ottawa, IIll., has succeeded A. E. Shufelt 
as manager of the Harding, IIl., telephone exchange. 

LAwrENCE THRASHER, who for a number of years operated 
the telephone system in Arkadelphia, Ark., has purchased the 
telephone system at Greenwood, and will leave for that place 
at an early date. 


W. K. McQuown, general superintendent of the Associated 
Independent Telephone Companies, with headquarters at Sher- 
man, Texas, was a visitor this week at TELEPHONY’s offices. 
Mr. McQuown reports telephone conditions in his territory 
promising from the standpoint of new business. 

GerorcE R. ArMstRonG, who has been in charge of the ex- 
change of the Mountain States Telephone Co., at Montrose, 
Col., has been transferred to Denver. W. D. Morrison, who 
has been cashier in the district office at Grand Junction, will 
take charge of the Montrose exchange. 

















Charles F. Young. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


New Brockton, Ata.—The New Brockton Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with the following officers: J. L. Brock, 
president; W. W. Whitaker, secretary; W. C. Willis, manager. 


Duncan, Ky.—The Duncan Farmers Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $3,500 capital stock. The incorporators are: 
W. I. Massie, G. D. Poulter and J. E. Sims. 


Fairview, Micu.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Sunnyside Mutual Telephone Co., the capital stock of 
the company being $700. The incorporators are: L. G. Mes- 
singer, J. A. Myers and T. B. Richards, all of Fairview. 


Sautt Ste. Marie, Micu.—The Mackinaw Roadway Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with $500 capital stock, by 


Jerry Lawson, Maurice Mansfield and Wilson Turner, all of 
Sault Ste. Marie, R. No. 2. 


Morris, N. Y.—The Farmers Telephone Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation. It has a capital stock of $1,800, divided into 
120 shares, at $15 each. The company will operate in Morris, 
Gilbertville and Elliots Corners. The directors are: Clarence 
R. Lull, Alva T. Adams and others. 

WHEATLAND, Oxta.—The Wheatland Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation. Its capital stock is $900. The incor- 
porators are as follows: Dan Davis, Ed. Blecka, C. W. Berry, 
J. P. McGee and E. E. Shrayer, all of Wheatland. 

MILLINGTON, TENN.—The Millington Telephone Co. was re- 
cently organized with W. H. Bass as president and general 
manager. The company has already installed nearly 50 tele- 
phones, and it is expected that this number will be doubled in 
a very short time. 

Construction. 

DaTHAN, ALtA.—Standard Telephone & Telegraph Co. is plan- 
ning to replace a number of open spans with cable. It is figur- 
ing on a latge growth in the future and is making preparations 
to take care of this growth. The general offices of this com- 
pany are in Troy, Ala., and the company operates in southeast 
Alabama, and also owns and operates common battery plants 
at Dathan and Abbeville. 

ENTERPRISE, ALA.—The Enterprise Telephone Co. is plan- 
ning to install considerable cable and otherwise improve its 
plant before fall. 

Avsany, N. Y.—Work is progressing upon a telephone dis- 


. patching system which the West Shore Railroad is installing 


between Ravena and Albany, and Albany and Utica. At Al- 
bany the installation includes a 48-station selector board. Tele- 
phones will be installed at several stations which have only 
day operators so that conductors may get into instant com- 
munication with dispatchers in, cases of accident or delay. 

OsuKxosH, Wi1s.—Work has been started on the new $11,000 
addition to the Oshknsh exchange of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. The company is planning to spend $55,000 in improv- 
ing the outside plant. 

Underground. 

Rock Hit, S. C.—The Rock Hill Telephone Co. is laying 
conduits for an underground cable for 500 additional connec- 
tions. For several years practically all of the business dis- 
trict has had all wires underground and this will extend con- 
duits to the residence district. 

Manitowoc, Wi1s.—Work has been started by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. on extensions, additions and reconstruction of 
its cable lines, underground and submarine, in this city, the 
estimated cost of which will be $32,000. 


Financial. 

RocuHEster, N. Y.—The Public Service Commission has grant- 
er permission for the Rochester Telephone Co. to issue $100,000 
of its 5 per cent., 30-year mortgage bonds at not less than par, 
the proceeds of which will be used to erect the new northwest 
exchange. 

ToMAHAWK, Wis.—An amendment has been filed in the office 
of secretary of state, increasing the capital stock of the Toma- 
hawk Rural Telephone Co. from $5,000 to $10,000, the money 
to be used in extensions and betterments. 


Elections. 

Curnton, Iowa.—The Tri-City Telepl.one Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, A. G. Hawley; vice-president, M. J. 
John; secretary and treasurer, C. B. Cheadle. 


Franchise. 

Easton, Mp.—The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. has 
applied to the city council for a new franchise, the old one hav- 
ing expired. In the event that the franchise is granted, the 
company proposes to begin the rebuilding of the Easton lines, 
entailing an expenditure of about $5,000. 

CENTRALIA, WAsH.—The Union Telephone Co. has applied to 
the county commissioners for a franchise to operate in central 
Lewis county. 
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